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Dear Reader: 





Will you cooperate with us? If you 
are pleased with this issue of School 
Activities, write your name and address 
on the margin of the subscription cards 
bound in this issue and hand them to 
two school friends with the suggestion 
that they subscribe. 














for School Activities the bigger and bet- 
ter we can build the coming issues for 
you readers. 









Be sure to write your name and ad- 
dress on the cards before you pass them 
out—please don't ask us why just now! 









Cordially yours, | 


Circulation Manager 












The more subscriptions we receive — 
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Dean J. A. Park of Ohio State Univer- 
sity recently told the National Association 
that most college fraternities are rackets. 
Students pay some $200,000 a year to nearly 
300 so-called “honorary societies,” which 
are usually merely mutual admiration so- 
cieties. It is well known that this “key- 
madness” is coming into the secondary 
school. Let’s keep our National Honor So- 
ciety, our National Junior Honor Society, 
and our National Athletic Scholarship So- 
ciety, make them THE organizations of the 
school, and discourage cheap imitations. 


Many schools are now organizing and con- 
ducting regular courses for student leaders. 
Why not? Intelligent leadership in mate- 
rials, methods, and direction is not neces- 
sarily inherent in human nature. 





In the final number of The Junior Jour- 
nal of the Morgantown, West Virginia, 
Junior High School the ninth grade or leav- 
ing class presented an attractive apprecia- 
tion for their teachers, whom they specifi- 
cally named. A good stunt! 

We can easily assume that Delaware's 
admirable program of safety instruction in 
driving is labelled by calamity howlers, pub- 
licity seekers, and idiots as “an unjustified 
and unnecessary drain upon the public treas- 
ury” (for the eight new Pontiac cars, in- 
structors, etc.): “a fad and a frill’; “un- 
democratic’ (perhaps because not all stu- 
dents will drive Pontiacs) ; etc. But so it has 
been with every innovation since the world 
began. And only out of innovation comes 
any progress. Our hat’s off to the Delaware 
authorities for their sane, sensible, and psy- 
chologically sound educational contribution 
to happiness. 





It is our humble opinion that the student 
who completes four years of college “work” 
in one or two years will lose rather than 
gain by it. He may be able to crowd the 
learning of a collection of facts into the 
shorter period but he cannot so crowd per- 
sonal experiences. And certainly maturity 
of any type is very much dependent upon 





these. This “stunt” 
to many individuals education means only 
the amassing of a body of knowledge, rather 
than allround growth and development. 





The new underpasses, built by the New 
York State Highway Department along the 
busy Albany-Schenectady road, 
another intelligent effort to give school chil- 
dren honest-to-goodness protection from 
traffic hazards. 


The Ponca City, Oklahoma, High School 


now issues differentiated diplomas for the- 


completion of its three curriculums (or la 
if you prefer that )—vocational, general, and 
college preparatory—trather than the one 
uniform diploma usually given irrespective 
of the curriculum completed. This plan may 
have merit. Let’s watch it. 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore 
promoted a Hobby Show for the boys and 
girls of that city. 


event in any school’s calendar? 


Will communities soon be hysterically de- 


manding winning high school bands and 
other similar organizations? We note that 
an Illinois band, after a triumphal 


theater. And too, 


friend-maker) does not become a curse in 


stead of a blessing—that it does not upset | 
the whole town’s judgment of educational} 


values. 


Paul W. Terry’s excellent annual feature 


in The School Review, “Selected References ¥ 


39 


on the Extra-Curricular,” represents a sub- 
stantial contribution to this phase of educa’ 
tion. Incidentally, it also evidences, through 
the number, variety, and caliber of the arth 


importance of extra-curricular activities. 


also proves that still” 


represent 





Why wouldn't a similar 
event be an interesting and a_ profitable) 


tour 
which included a White House concert, was’ 
engaged for a week by New York’s largest] 
“It was the hit of the 
show.” Undoubtedly fine musicianship, fine: 
education, and fine advertising. But let’s be: 
careful that even such an organization as” 
a good band (the modern school’s best 
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The American Junior Red Cross 
in Convention 





RutuH Evetyn HENDERSON 


Educational Adviser American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


OR TEN YEARS the American National 

Red Cross has included a section for its Junior 

members in the annual convention. The attend- 
ance has grown from fifty or sixty rather hazy 
minded youngsters to six hundred seriously pre- 
pared young men and women from senior high 
schools, with a sprinkling from those junior high 
schools that have an advanced social consciousness. 
This year when the Junior Red Cross speaker, 
who shares honors at the opening plenary session 
with distinguished Red Cross and public officials, 
rose to address the 2200 senior and junior dele- 
gates, no one was able to pat him on the head. 
Six feet four inches, board shouldered and deep 
yoiced, mature in thinking and unassertively poised, 
he was a creditable spokesman for his eight mil- 
lion fellow members in the American Junior Red 
Cross and for the public high schools of our 
nation. 

As a phase of the growing up of grownups, 
there is sometimes a wistful regret when the 
precocious child unexpectedly turns up as an adult 
among his peers, not bumptiously sure of holding 
the solution for world-old problems, but quietly 
confident of belonging among these elder brothers 
and sisters. And in this world organization that 
has for nineteen years accepted childhood and 
youth in a mutually respectful partnership, the 
junior colleagues have found eager welcome. “Will 
they understand what we are trying to get at? 
Will they better us? “These are hopeful questions 
oe hears expressed in this or that form and in 
many languages. 

At the last Intrenational Red Cross Conference 
held in Tokyo, 6,000 Junior Japanese members, 
fepresenting two and one-half million others, gave 
an impressive demonstration. A boy in knee trou- 
sers addressed noted men and women who had 
come from sixty-two national Red Cross societies. 
Parts of his speech were: “It was kind of you to 
accept our invitation, and we are sincerely obliged 
to every one of you and feel honored for your 
presence here today. We gathering from every 
part of Japan represent a great army aiming only 
at the development of world peace, international- 
ism, and the well being of mankind the world over, 
just as you adult Red Cross people are, and we 


... When you 
return home, do please tell your school childresi 
how anxious we are to be linked with them 
through the exchange of interschool correspond- 
ence, for this seems to be the best channel through 
which we can be more friendly with each other, 
unconsciously disregarding the differences of na- 
... Your Excel- 
lencies. Ladies and Gentlemen: It is now the sea- 
son when maples redden and_ chrysanthemums 
bloom. We hope that these things may make up 
in a measure for what has been insufficient in 
our manners toward you. We thank you for your 
attention, and pray for your good health and 
happiness.” 


ples and ideals of the Red Cross . 


tionalities, of races, of religions . 


This past summer, a conference of Junior Red 
Cross members from the Baltic states was held 
in’ Riga—the first effort at an international gath- 
ering. It is the hope of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, in Paris, that hereafter there shall be 
a representation of Junior members at sessions 
of the International Conference of Red Cross 
Societies. 

In the United States the annual convention is far 
more than a rally. It is a period of serious taking 
account of problems. These problems have thus far 
been set by the national staff; but this year a 
standing committee of Junior delegates was ap- 
pointed to confer during the year and so far as 
possible to set their own discussion problems. 

While problems are set, solutions are not ready 
made. A girl from an Illinois school reminded 
the delegates: “It is the duty of the Junior Red 
Cross Council in every school aware of and in- 
terested in those plans. It is only through lively 
participation that any project becomes a success. 
There are always a few members who manage to 
make an activity profitable, but this arrangement 
is not the aim of the Junior Red Cross. Everyone 
should be active, for true service is doing things 
for others because one is interested in doing them. 
.... Reports should be made to the Council mem- 
bers who, in turn should carry this information 
to the groups which they represent. As we all 
know from experience, such reports are frequently 
monotonous. It would be possible for Council 
members to work out new methods of telling what 
the club has done. Some groups hold mock trials 
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at which they try the entire Junior Council for 
service which they fail to accomplish... .” 


A boy from Louisiana continued the discussion : 
“Some of us are pleased at the thought of student 
interest, others are despairing, but all are unani- 
mous in realizing its necessity. Of course it is 
possible to have a successful unit with a few active 
workers, but the cooperation of the student body 
can not fail to increase the efficiency of even 
such a group.... Naturally and logically comes 
the answer: Make your Red Cross work more than 
an extra-curricular activity—bring it into the class- 
room!.... There are hundreds of ways in which 
class work can be connected with that of your 
Red Cross. Products of the art classes, posters, 
pictures, favors for holiday occasions can be used 
to good advantage. In nature study, the class can 
plant different kinds of seeds, observe their growth 
and send them, when blooming, to invalids. Or you 
can exchange seeds with other countries and carry 
on correspondence about how they grow out of 
their native soil. The study of better citizenship 
in civics classes certainly fits in with Junior Red 
Cross work .... Red Cross literature on disasters, 
such as floods, can be read in class to:see how 
these situations are met....” 

“But,” objected a girl from the floor, “our 
believes that Junior Red Cross 
should be done entirely by the Council members. 
We are making an album and when I suggested 
that the our sponsor said that it 
should be Red Club work.... Shouldn't 
the whole school participate ?’ 


sponsor work 


classes do it 
Cross 
“Tf Junior Red Cross work is conducted prop- 
erly,” replied New Orleans, “it should be interest- 
ing enough so that instead of being a task it is 
a pleasure and everyone should be interested.” 
For a quarter of an hour, the conversation from 
Louisiana, New York, 
sounded like a 


Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
nation-wide teachers’ meeting in reverse. A group 
of educational from the _ sidelines, 
attending as chaperons and observers, 
some gravely and some with chuckles. “I only wish 
that a lot of these supervisors could hear them!” 
one exclaimed. 


Georgia, 


observers 
listened, 


“You see,” said Indiana, “in our high school we 
do things a little differently from the way some 
of you seem to do. We have what we call integrat- 
ed study. Our teacher has us, for instance, study 
history along with music, and you could do the 
same thing wth your Junior Red Cross. In some 
schools it might not work, but many teachers 
do it.” 

Said New Orleans, at length, “One of you said 
the teachers wouldn't have time. The Red Cross 
can be included right in the regular work and 


st? 








there will be no time lost....The English classes § 


should compose letters for international or inter- 
sectional exchange. In geography or history, articles 
can be read from the Junior Red Cross Journal per- 
taining to foreign countries being studied in the 
current class work. For reading or literature use 
the Journal for the lesson or as a reference work, 
Get your public speaking teacher to 
students make speeches on topics found in the 
Journal. Of course if your teacher still objects, 
there is nothing you can do about it!” 


Interest, going far deeper than the effervescent — 


surface of youthful enthusiasm!—To what end? 

The tall young man from Alabama who ad- 
dressed the plenary session of adults and juniors, 
is speaking to his 
“What part should the various clubs have in servy- 
ice activities ?” 

“They should have a very active part... . | 
am a member of a very fine literary society. They 
have high ideals, members with initiative, and 
they want to do something: they are interested in 
adventure and thrills. But they have to learn the 


meaning of the word Service. I don’t care how | 


high your clubs hold their standards or how high 
the ideals are, if they don’t know the meaning of 
the word service and are just wrapped up in them- 
selves it is all for nothing. You can judge a high 
school pretty accurately by the social standard 
those clubs set.”” He had made a chart, represent- 


ing the major club interests. For each he showed 
the way in which the cultural or other hobby in- § 
terest might be given a rich social motive, through 
sharing the interest and activity with others—some- | 
times a sharing of material necessity; quite as 


often, a sharing of some phase of beauty that en- 
riches life. 
One more example: A girl from a_ private 


church school in a small city was enumerating 


some of the service activities of her group and 
the manner in which interest grew: “Since our 
number is small, it is not difficult to let each” 


one have a personal share in the work. For in- 
stance, the pupils who provide food, clothing, ete, 


for the poor have the pleasure of visiting in per-| 
son the families whom they help. We find that itt ® 


is an incentive and a spur to do more; the mem- 


bers see the happiness that their efforts bring, # 
they see the needs of humanity, and there is a # 
sympathy aroused that otherwise would not exist. ¥ 


They not only give, but they act.” 


Among the adult observers, several social serv- § 
ice workers grew rigid with anxiety to speak— 
but adults at these sessions are under a stern seet- — 


and-not-heard rule. 


A Boston Junior inquired, “But don’t you find” 





(Continued on page 54) 
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Double Cast System for the High School Play 


W.N 
Director of Dramatics, Pontiac 


N THE Pontiac (Michigan) Senior High 

School, the annual play is not a class project, 

but an activity in which the whole student 
body may participate. Twelve years ago when the 
play made a one night stand, only two-thirds of the 
seats in the auditorium with one thousand seating 
capacity were sold. The next year so well received 
was the play that it was necessary to have a sec- 
ond performance. That year the first presentation 
was a finished production. The following years 
the players and director worked diligently, and the 
popularity of the productions spread in the com- 
munity. 

To give more students an opportunity in act- 
ing and to make the event more exciting, the dou- 
ble cast system has been introduced. It was pos- 
sible to add a third performance. The greater the 
number of actors, the greater the number of 
friends who will attend the functions. 

Here entered the idea of judges to witness the 
first two performances consisting of two differ- 
ent casts and to choose one of them to appear in 
the final showing—by and large, to choose not 
the individual but the complete cast. A play is 
a co-operative project, not an individual recita- 
tion. Furthermore, the judges through this method 
may leave the performance in safety and everyone 
else concerned is satisfied. 

For the sake of the children in the community 
a Saturday matinee was added. The cast not cho- 
sen for the extra evening performance partici- 
pates in this production. 

The annual school play has become one of the 
outstanding events presented during each spring 
term. Twenty-five committees, each with five per- 
sons on it, support the actors and director in their 
thespian efforts. It is truly an all school activity. 

In 1934, as a good natured challenge, the stu- 
dents decided to have the longest run of any high 
school play in the country. This they succeeded in 
doing, closing with eight performances. An aver- 
age of two hundred people were turned away 
hightly. Up to the present time this record still 
Stands. The comedy of that year was Booth 
Tarkington’s “Seventeen.” Since that excursion, 
the normal number of performances have been 
reestablished. 


At this point, no doubt, arises the question of 
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VIOLA 
High School, Pontiac, Michigan 


of entertainment. Naturally the choice of the play 
is essential. The method varies according to the 
school administration. The principal, superintend- 
ent, or a faculty committee have dictated the type 
of play which should be presented. Whenever 
possible the director should be a trained person in 
speech and dramatics. In that case he should be 
the one to make the choice. In the average com- 
munity a comedy is preferable. As Alice Evelyn 
Craig says, “The Director should feel free to 
omit all profane expressions and to readjust any 
drinking scene to be in keeping with the highest 
accepted standards of our country.” 

Try-outs in this school are open to all regu- 
larly enrolled high school students. This process 
takes about two weeks. At the end of that time 
enough people are selected for three casts. Eventu- 
ally two definite groups are organized, and those 
remaining are placed upon special committees in 
close contact with the players. Often these through 
their experience are successful participants in the 
next annual production. 

Students trying for the parts do not memorize 
lines or read from the playbook, as is so often 
the case. The director tells the story of the play, 
reads certain scenes, and explains the different 
types of characters. Each person is told to in- 
terpret the character he wishes to represent and 
to give a demonstration. It is best to do this upon 
the stage if possible. The characteristics of the 
character are the essential requirements in an in- 
terpretation. The lines are the excuse for the 
story, which may be memorized later and through 
training rendered acceptably. 

Young actors should be allowed to develop their 
own characters. Too many directors’ demonstra- 
tions foster imitation which leads to a stilted pro- 
duction. Marionettes are excusable of this fault, 
but not the human actors. Even now, I wonder 
whether Tony Sarg or Paul McPharlin would 
tolerate that statement. 

Eight weeks of two hour periods each school 
day are spent in intensive rehearsing. This allows 
enough time to develop such definite characters 
that the participants are entirely forgotten by the 
audience during the performance. 

In fairness to the players the director makes 
known the scene or act to be rehearsed. Those 
who do not appear in these are excused. Both 
casts rehearse at the same time, one upon the 
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stage, the other in the lobby or separate room. 
When anyone refuses to co-operate (which is sel- 
dom) his competitor is asked to replace him upon 
the stage. This scheme is more effective than a 
free lecture from the director. The use of the 
stage is alternated between the two casts. 


As is the case in high school athletics, all mem- 
bers of the casts are required to have weekly eli- 
gibility cards signed by their teachers to con- 
tinue in the play rehearsals. 


In the meantime committees have been organized. 
A suggestive list of committees is: scenery, light- 
ing, costuming, ticket sale, box office, property, 
contest, program, house, lobby, and publicity. The 
last mentioned must be active until the final per- 
formance. 

The annual school play gives students who have 
the urge to participate in the land of make-be- 
lieve before a group of spectators an opportunity 
to do so.: Underlying this satisfactory experience 
comes voice improvement and body control. Both 
are necessary requirements for success in a pro- 
gressive society where voice is exploited more 
than ever before due to the invention of the tele- 
phone, radio, and the cinema. Furthermore, the 
school play gives the people an opportunity to 
witness real live actors in a play—an opportunity 
which the community otherwise lacks. It is a 
pleasure to see young people well trained and sup- 
ported by all the stagecraft of a professional pro- 
duction. 

A skeptic may ask, “Is the time, energy, and 
expense worth the annual school production?” A 
few specific results enumerated will dispel any 
doubt in the mind of the tax payer. During the 
past twelve years certain students who participated 
in one or more of the annual plays have become 
professional actors and instructors of speech. Oth- 
ers have entered such professions as law, medi- 
cine, business, and ministry, in all of which speech 
is an essential requirement. Those who assisted 
on the various committees have made practical 
use of their training. A great number have found 
their experiences helpful in the art of home dec- 
oration. A definite few remained in high school 
to graduate because of their deep interest in 
dramatics. Two of this group actually completed 
their education in institutions of higher learning, 
one entering the vocation of the theatre and the 
other the field of psychiatry. 

Through a large number of students participat- 
ing in one big event tends towards greater school 
spirit. This heightens the friendly relationship 
among the faculty and the student body. 

The attendance at the try-outs has increased 
from a mere half dozen to an aggregate of three 
hundred. 

The people of the community as a whole as 
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well as the school are proud of the dramatic en- 
deavors of the students and demonstrate their con- 
victions by increased attendance. 

At least six civic theater organizations have 
come into being in the community directly or in- 
directly encouraged through the high school dra- 
matics. Scattered about the city are smaller groups, 
such as in church organizations, led by former 
members of annual play productions. Indeed, if for 
no other reason than training in acceptable recrea- 
tion for leisure time the annual play presentation 
has a place in the extra-curriculum. 





The American Junior Red Cross 
in Convention 
(Continued from page 52) 


it embarrassing to visit people needing help?” 

“No,” West Virginia answered wonderingly, 
“We enjoy it.” 

“T don’t mean embarrassing to you,” said Bos- 
ton, “but to people who accept the help. We don't 
like to let them see us but prefer to work anony- 
mously.” 

“We went in as friends,” West Virginia ex- 
plained with complete simplicity, “and didn’t look 
down on them. For example, one day we happened 
to go at noon and they asked us to have lunch 
with-them; so we did and we all enjoyed it. I 
don’t think they would have asked us if they had 
not known we were friends.” 


“A perfect answer!” breathed one of the social ~ 
workers. Thus the education going on in a small © 


school in a Southern city was amplified by expe- 
rience going on in the Massachusetts metropolis; 
and the education of Boston was extended by the 
experience of Wes Virginia. 





Tobacco and Athletics 


Someone has said that there are more girls 
smoking cigarettes in America today than boys. 
If this is true, it is the failure of educators and 
parents to find something that will grip and hold 
girls’ interest the same as athletics has for boys. 

The really great athletes never use tobacco. No 
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athlete was ever so great as he would have been ~ 


had he not used 
South Dakota Education Association. 





the weed.—Forrest C. Allen, © 


Teaching is an art—an art so great and s0~ 


difficult to master that a man or woman can 


spend a long life at it without realizing much 


a eee 


more than his limitations and mistakes, and his — 


distance from the ideal. But the main aim of my 
happy days has been to become a good teacher, 


just as every architect wishes to be a good archi- — 
tect and every professional poet strives toward | 


perfection —William Lyon Phelps. 
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' A Report of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood 


DANIEL CHASE 


Executive Director of The Sportsmanship Brotherhood, Broadway and 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


WILL endeavor here to give a brief history 

of the achievements of the Sportsmanship Broth- 

erhood since its organization and outline some 
of the opportunities for further service which chal- 
lenge us today. More than ten years have passed 
since the organization was formed in the fall of 
1925. Terry McGovern ably says, “The growing 
menace to youth of unsportsmanlike behavior on 
the playing field and among the spectators led 
inevitably to a union of American sportsmen to 
meet this challenge to our ideals and aspirations.” 


The charter members included leaders from 
the athletic world, the fields of education, busi- 
ness and finance, and labor—a unique combination 
of men motivated by the same ideals, conscious of 
the need for sportsmanship in everyday life, and 
believing that the best way to bring about better 
sportsmanship in social and business relations was 
fo see that the youth are trained in their sports 
ar games to practice these qualities. 

From the first we have concentrated on help- 
ing schools, clubs and camps and all youth-training 

“agencies to have a better conception of the part 

hich sports and games play in developing char- 
~ acter and on aiding them in placing the code of 

Sportsmanship as a platform of conduct in the 
forefront of their thinking and planning. It is our 
conviction that Sportsmanship is an attitude to- 
ward life which is best developed through habitual 
practice of it in the vigorous athletic games of 
“The improvement of international relationships 
has been our second objective. We have felt that 
international athletic contests when conducted on 
a platform of sportsmanship, make for under- 
standing and provide the basis for permanent 
friendship and peace. Consequently we have ex- 
erted our influence to bring back the Xenia spirit 
of the ancient Greeks and to enhance the guest 
friendship ideals. 

When the banner of the Sportsmanship Broth- 
erhood was first raised, it was enthusiastically 
hailed by men like Matthew Woll, vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor; Devereux 
Milburn, internationally famous in Polo and all 
sports; John H. Finley, former head of the State 
Department of Education of New York and Edi- 
tor of the New York Times; Owen D. Young. 
world-famous in the field of business and inter- 
national statesmanship; the late Charlie C. Good- 
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rich, of Harvard; Lee Hanmer, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Gustavus T. Kirby, of the 
American Olympic Committee and Chairman of 
the I. C. A A’s, President of the N. Y. City P. 
S. A. L.; G. Randolph Manning, head of the U. 
S. Football Association; Dr. Charles K. Ken- 
nedy, of Princeton, leader in national collegiate 
athletic affairs; Dr. Allen Winter Rowe, of M. 
I. T., of Boston; John P. Bowditch, of Harvard 
and Boston, head of the parent Massachusetts 
Chapter; Dr. E. C. Jessup, of Princeton and 
school athletic fame; H. H. Chamberlin, of Wor- 
cester, prime mover in Worcester County Chap- 
ter organization; and others of prominence. 


The organization perfected the language for a 
code of Sportsmanship and raised it as a standard 
for the sportsmen of America and the world to 
rally to. The response was immediate. During the 
first year several types of organization for schools 
and localities were started, principally in Massa- 
chusetts and in New York State. In the latter, 
the State High School Athletic Association ex- 
perimented with the formation of local chapters 
and the use of a copyrighted honor emblem as a 
plan for recognizing sportsmanship as exempli- 
fied by students elected by their associates, also 
with trophies and certificates for schools where 
teams and opponents were rated by opponents as 
most worthy of such honor. Seventy high school 
chapters were formed in one year in this state. 
Conferences for representatives of school chapters 
were set up, awards were made for best posters, 
best essays and best songs by school students, also 
a special award to chapter conducting best all 
around program. 

In the next three years this plan was carried 
to other state associations, until sixteen such state 
units were aligned with the Brotherhood, follow- 
ing programs similar to those developed in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. These included New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, Alabama, in 
the South, and with Missouri as the farthest west. 
Along with this work through state associations, 
individual chapters were formed in private schools, 
colleges, camps, and athletic associations and boys’ 
clubs. National sports organizations were con- 
tacted, and the U. S. Football Association and 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association were 
two of the largest which united. 

Our international experiments included the or- 
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ganization of soccer football matches between 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, and Worcester- 
shire, England—working men’s teams. Four visits, 
two each way, were arranged with positive results. 

The executive director of the Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood addressed the World’s Education As- 
sociation Conference at Toronto in 1927, and at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1929. Outpost chapters 
were established at Roberts College, Constantino- 
ple, at Geneva, Switzerland, and Tokyo, Japan. 

We cooperated in arranging for the visit of 
the Japanese Baseball Team in 1932, arranging 
the schedule for their entertainment in New York 
City, and a special dinner at Town Hall Club, 
which was the high spot of their visit. When our 
American Players visited Japan under the lead- 
ership of our loyal member, Freb Lieb, he was re- 
ceived and royally entertained by Baron Karoda, 
President of the Japanese Sportsmanship Broth- 
erhood. 

We made the arrangements for the Mexican 
Soccer Football Team to compete with the U. S 
Military Academy at West Point, in 1931. We 
had a large part in the planning of the visit 
of the Cambridge University Rugby Team to 
America in 1934, which visit from the standpoint 
of happy social relations was one of the finest 
sporting events ever held. Splendid games with 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale teams helped to 
popularize this game of Rugby and its high stand- 
ards of sportsmanship. We assisted in the han- 
dling of the Italian University Students visit, in 
1934, a tremendous job in which 32 colleges co- 
operated. We cooperated with the soccer football 
people in the social program for a Scottish team 
visit in 1935 and on several occasions in visits 
between Canadian and American teams. 

In 1928 we began the publication of the monthly 
magazine called Sportsmanship, and continued it 
for three years, presenting material that made a 
unique contribution to the literature of sports and 
athletics. A nation-wide essay and poster contest 
was conducted, topics for group discussion were 
printed. Editorials fearlessly attacking evils in 
sport had a good effect, and articles by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, Dr. Savage, Terry McGovern, Arthur 
Grahame, and Ray Barbutti, were among the fea- 
tures. Our speakers visited Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, and similar meet- 
ings, and inspired those local groups to set up 
Sportsmanship campaigns in many localities. The 
radio was used for propagandizing to good ef- 
fect. Our campaign for Spectator Sportsmanship 
in 1932, prior to the Olympic games in Los An- 
geles, in which Mr. McGovern and Mr. Kirby 
played a prominent part, had very definite re- 
sults. Editorials in the New York Post, and Times, 
paid tribute to this. The Carnegie Foundation in 
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its famous report called attention to the fact that 
the Sportsmanship Brotherhood is the only or- 
ganization solely devoted to building sportsmanship 
ideals, without which the whole structure of sports 
and athletics in the schools and colleges would fail 
in its educational value. 


Colleges enrolled during this period, most of 
which still retain their chapter memberships, in- 
clude Princeton, Cornell, Syracuse, U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, U. S. Naval Academy, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Massachusetts State 
Agricultural College, Hamilton, New York Uni- 
versity, Columbia, Dartmouth, Bates, University 
of Maine, Ohio State, Springfield, Lafayette, and 
several other normal schools and teachers’ train- 
ing colleges. 

The active chapters totaled 78 at this peak of 
expansion, counting each state unit as only one 
chapter, though under each state chapter there 
are from 10 to 70 sub-units. We have reason to 
be proud of the progress made for the amount 
of money expended during these first five years 
of our existence. 

In 1931 the effect of the depression became 
acutely felt. We revised our budget, suspended ; 
the magazine, cut salaries, gave up our individual | 
offices, and secured free office space from the 
Kiwanis Club, New York City, and placed ou 
executive secretary on a part time basis. Sine 
then we have operated on a skeleton basis with 2 
minimum budget and have done very little ex- 
pansion work. We have maintained our contacts 
with the chapters and supplied them with motiva- 
tion material, badges, posters, etc. We have not 
made it possible for our director to visit state, 
national and international meetings, except where ' 
the local organizations were able to pay for his 
coming. We have kept the torch of Sportsman- 
ship burning and the flag of the Brotherhood 
flying and, as President Milburn recently said, — 
secured more publicity for our activities than we 
really deserved. 

The local chapters and state organizations have 
for the most part remained loyal and have con- 
tinued their local programs. Some regretted the 
dropping of the magazine and cancelled their 
chapter memberships. This year has seen an in- 
crease in the demand on the part of the schools 
and states for assistance. In March we resumed ~ 
the conference of high school chapters for New 2 
York State, and had a very successful meeting — 
at Syracuse with 110 delegates present. In April, — 
a conference for the schools of Long Island was | 
held at Islip, with representatives from nine high ~ 
schools. We attended the annual meeting of the © 
New Jersey Athletic Association and the National | 
Physical Education Convention. We addressed the — 
Eastern States Basket Ball Tournament teams and ~ 
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the Western New York Chapters banquet. We 
were represented at the Western Massachusetts 
High School Tournamnt at Amherst. The work 
done here by the Massachusetts State College is 
worthy of the highest praise. The conduct of the 
players and spectators comes very near to being 
perfect. The college authorities give credit for this 
result to the use of the Sportsmanship awards 
and the following out of the Sportsmanship Broth- 
erhood suggestions. 

We are not ashamed of what we have accom- 
plished during this slack period, for we have kept 
our budget balanced and incurred no deficit since 








June, 1931. We have initiated and carried out one 
of the most successful pieces of local pioneer work 
done by any organization. I refer to the organ- 
ization and building up of the New York City 
Base Ball Federation, with the cooperation of the 
Kiwanis Club, which had for several years con- 
ducted boys’ sandlot teams. We began in 1931 the 
awarding of our medals for outstanding sports- 
manship on these sandlot teams along the same 
lines followed by the school chapters. Eighteen 
boys were given these awards by vice-President 
Bowditch at the dinner given by the Kiwanis Club 
in the fall of 1931. Mr. Milburn made the presen- 
tation in 1932. In 1933 we cooperated in the es- 
tablishment of the New York City Base Ball 
Federation, which is open to all leagues of base- 
ball teams in Greater New York, and which makes 
the code of sportsmanship the platform of conduct 
of these leagues and their member teams. 


Each year we have presented medals to the 
players of these teams and certificates to the 
teams selected by the other teams in their leagues 
as having shown the best sportsmanship. The high 
spot of the final meeting each year has been the 
giving out of these individual and team awards 
for sportsmanship. While there is still a great 
need for improvement in manners and conduct 
in the game of baseball, perhaps more than in 
any other sport in America today, there has been 
a noticeable effect in the teams which we have 
assisted. This present season of 1936 there are 
22 leagues in the federation—220 teams. Last 
fall, at the tournament of the American Baseball 
Congress at Dayton, Ohio, where eighteen state 
teams were represented, the code of sportsmanship 
Was unanimously adopted by this national organi- 
zation, and this season it will be placed before 
all the unit members throughout the United States. 

In mentioning the numbers of chapters formed 
and organizations reached, it must not be forgotten 
that our principal effect has been upon the indi- 
vidual, It is hard to get evidence to show how 
much good we have done in this way, but a let- 
ter which came to me the other day from a boy 
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in New Rochelle, inspired me and I think it will 
inspire you. It reads: 
“The that I 


possessed was my sportsmanship button which I 


most important thing had ever 


now have lost. I received my sportsmanship button 
in Columbus School in 1928, also I was the young- 


est boy in the group to receive, and I was very 


proud of it. Every time I see my boy friends 
wearing their button in the lapels of their coats, 
I think of mine, which I received years before 
them. I am writing this little letter to you in find 
ing out if I may receive another sportsmanship 
button. Yours in Sportsmanship and Brotherhood, 
S— I—.” 
Evidence of a impressive nature comes 
from Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, of Yale, who in his 
book published last year devotes a chapter to the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, and pays high tribute 
to it. The Carnegie Foundation made a survey of 


most 


schools where we had chapters, and gave us a 
very encouraging report some time back. In the 
international field we see signs of appreciation. 
Dr. Fischer of Budapest has written about the 
Brotherhood in Hungarian and in French, and his 
books have been widely quoted. Japan, England, 
Australia, requested copies of addresses made at 
our annual luncheons, and Mr. McGovern rewrote 
at their request articles on our activities for the 
British Empire Gazette and the British Olympic 
Journal, and spoke on the Brotherhood as the 
invited guest of the London Pilgrims on a recent 
visit. 

Dr. Kennedy of Princeton and Dr. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of Lafayette, are among the far-seeing lead- 
ers in athletics and education who are calling upon 
the Brotherhood to increase its activity. At our 
annual meeting of coaches and athletic directors 
last fall at which the problem of spectators’ sports- 
manship was featured, Dr. Lewis made a definite 
suggestion to us that this year before the begin 
ning of the football season we use our influence 
in a nation-wide way to help improve conditions. 

We are challenged by the growth of interest 
in sports on all sides to increase our efforts to 
combat the evils which grow up like weeds where 
commercialism is rife and where the standards 
of the promoters and organizers of sports are 
not those of true American sportsmen. We have 
a group of sportsmen who can do a job which 
no one else can do. I am firmly convinced that 
after ten years of effort we are just ready to go. 
The crying need of course is for money. We need 
to reestablish our magazine; need to provide ade- 
quate office quarters and clerical staff; need to 
reach out and bind together the sportsmen of 
America and the world. 


° & 








Director of Activities and Debate Coach in Jacksonville High School and Instructor 
in Extra-Curricular Activities, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


RESOLVED: That all electric utilities should be governmentally owned and operated. 


LARGE number of questions presented 
Fs Grater this year as probable and desir- 

able questions for the high schools of the 
country to discuss during the 1936-37 season. 
Among the leading questions that were considered 
as possible high school debate subjects were: 
adoption of the model tax plan; government manu- 
facture of munitions of war; and, government 
ownership and operation of all electric utilities. 
After much consideration and a poll of some 
of the high school debate coaches of the country 
the utilities question was finally selected. 

The utilty control question has been a topic 
for debate in high school and college debating 
circles for the past twenty years. The relative mer- 
its and demerits of municipal ownership of power 
and light plants have provided material for pub- 
lic d'scussion and leading magazine articles, but 
today an even greater interest has been aroused 
in the question of electric utilities. The action of 
the government in establishing the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to determine what the price of 
electricity should be has renewed the interest of 
the people in the proposal of government opera- 
tion of all electric utilities. Other steps of the gov- 
ernment—such as the Norris-Rayburn Bill, which 
has allotted a large sum of money to cooperatives 
and other electrical companies who propose to ex- 
tend the electric lines into the country to take 
care of the rural area needs for cheaper electrical 
current—arouse public interest now. The steps by 
the government along with the government’s re- 
cent investigation of the electric utility business 
have caused a great feeling among the American 
people that something should be done to get the 
ownership and operation of electric utilities away 
from its present managers and place it in the 
hands of the government. 

A hasty look at conditions in the electric utility 
business will show the great need for government 
ownership and operation. One important evil of 
the present system is the complete control of the 
electric utility bus!ness by holding companies that 
have no interest at all in the distribution of elec- 
tricity. The holding companies control the electric 
utility business but add very little to the welfare 
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The Case for Government Ownership 
of Electric Utilities 


Harotp E. Grsson 





of the people. In the United States seventeen hold- 
ing companies control over 85% of all the elec 
tricity sold in the country. This means that onl 
seventeen firms are dictating the prices on ft 
electrical energy used by over 85% of the Ameri 
can public. 


An evil of the present system of controlling 
the electric utilities is the neglect of the Americay 
farmer by the electric companies simply because 
they cannot make any money by extending service 
to the farmer. In the United States only 11.3% 
of the farms are electrified. Compare this with 
Germany, a country with many of its utilitil 
governmentally owned, where we find that 90% 
of the farms are electrified. The agricultural arg 
of Sweden is 50% electrified and in the litte 
country of Belgium only 150 parishes are without 
electricity. The proponents of government. owner 





ship of utilities demand that if private ownership 
and operation cannot extend electrical service t 


the American farmers at prices which they can} 


afford to pay we should adopt a system of govern 
ment ownership and, operation of all electric 
utilities. 

The biggest argument in favor of governmen 
ownership and operation of all electric utiliti¢ 
is the continued success of the existing municipal 
electric light plants. These municipal plants have 
been successful in spite of the fact that they have 
charged materially lower rates than are found 
towns of a similar size where private ownership 
is in control. A comparison of the rates of mt 
nicipal plants with rates in cities of identical siz 
with privately owned and operated plants will she 
the savings in rates to the people living in cities 
with municipal ownership. We will compare citi¢# 
with a populaton between 100,000 and 250,000 pee 
ple for the cost of 40 KWH of electricity, whieh 
is the average amount of electricity consumed by 
the American home per month. Here is that com 
parison: 


Cost or 40 KWH or ELectricity 





PRIVATE OWNERSHIP MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP§ 
Albany, N. Y.......$2.55 Fort Wayne, Ind...$2.0) 
Reading, Pa........... 3.20 Kansas City Kan... 10 
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Trenton, N. J....... 3.20 Jacksonville, Fla... 2.80 
Scranton, Pa.......... 245 Tacoma, Wash. .... 2.10 


In the above chart the only four cities with 
municipal ownership in this country in the above 
mentioned population range have been given. 
When compared with typical eastern cities of their 
own size, we can easily see that the municipal 
plants have a clear advantage in the rates which 
they charge. 


The biggest argument that the privately owned 
and operated utility plants have been able to pro- 
duce against the municipal light plants or against 
governmentally owned and operated light and 
power plants is the argument of the great loss 
of taxes that the cities and school districts will 
have to bear if we adopt government ownership 
and operation. This argument seems to be a very 
good one and, if it is true that the taxation bodies 
will suffer as we have been told that they will suf- 
fer, the adoption of the affirmative plan would 
be a very serious matter. However, the Federal 
Power Commission has made a thorough study of 
the amount of taxes paid by the privately owned 
utilities as compared to the taxes paid by the 
municipal companies. This study showed that the 
municipal plants do not pay nearly as much in 
taxes as the privately owned plants. However, the 
survey goes farther to find out how much cash 
the municipal plants contribute toward the main- 
tenance of city governments and toward needed 
city projects. In this survey, the astounding fact 
was disclosed that the total taxes and contributions 
of the municipal plants amounted to a higher per- 
centage of their total income than did the total 
taxes paid by the privately owned plants. This 
survey, made by the United States government, 
showed that the taxes paid by the privately owned 
utilities amounted to 12.5% of their total incomes 
from rates and the municpal plants pay a total 
of 14.2% of their total incomes in either taxes or 
direct cash contributions to their city govern- 
ments. When the negative attempts to use the old 
argument of taxes, the affirmative should present 
these facts to counteract this argument. 


The argument that there is no precedent for 
such a system as government ownership and oper- 
ation of all electric utilities also will not stand. 
One of the best examples that can ever be found 
is now in successful operation in Ontario, a prov- 
ince of Canada. This “Ontario system” started in 
1910 gives electricity to the people of the province 
at only a fraction of the cost paid by the people 
of New York State, both of which obtain their 
power from the Niagara Falls. When the “On- 
tario system” began in 1910, the average rate for 
electricity was 9.3 cents per KWH. This was re- 
duced to only 1.6 cents in 1926. Compare this drop 
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in prices with that of the United States as a 
whole during the same period when the rate 
dropped from 9 cents per KWH to 7.4 cents. Even 
in 1935 the average cost of a KWH of electricity 
was 5.2 cents. Compare this cost with the ex- 
tremely low rate charge of Ontario with its sys- 
tem of government ownership. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERMS OF THE SUBJECT 

All Electric Utilities: The first term “all” 
makes this subject all inclusive as far as the 
electric utility industry is concerned. This leaves 
no chance for the affirmative to make a partial 
proposal for government ownership and operation 
or to limit their proposal to some certain type 
of ownership and control. The affirmative cannot 
limit their proposal to any section of the country, 
to the cities to the exclusion of rural electrifica- 
tion, but must take full responsibility for “all” 
electric utilities. 

Electric Utilities: This means the firms which 
are at present engaged in the manufacture and 
(or) sale of electrical energy at the present time 
or who might in the future engage in such manu- 
facture and (or) sale. This term would include 
operating companies, companies . manufacturing 
electrical energy but not distributing it, and those 
companies engaging merely in the distribution of 
electrical energy. Holding companies, although they 
do not enter into the direct manufacture or sale 
of electricity in many cases would be considered 
as a part of electric utilities. With the adoption 
of the affirmative plan, there would no longer 
be a need for holding companies. At the present 
time holding companies are a part of the mana- 
gerial and control systems of utility companies. 
Under government ownership and operation their 
functions would be assumed by the government. 

Should Be: This term brings up the question of 
policy. We will debate whether or not the gov- 
ernments should own and operate the electric utili- 
ties. Suppose, for example, that the negative could 
prove that the Constitution stated that govern- 
ment ownership and operation is unconstitutional. 
Suppose they could cite ten Supreme Court deci- 
sions to prove their point. Even then they could 
not be used in this debate because th: “should be” 
implies that if the affirmative can prove the 
desirability of the proposition that the Constitution 
should be changed. 

Governmentally: This term “governmentally” 
means through the action of some governmental 
agency. It could mean that the Federal govern- 
ment should develop all large power sites and 
that they build power lines through the different 
states and operate the entire system as a Federal 
project; or it could mean Federal development of 
power sites and state distribution within their own 
borders; or, again, it could mean any type of or- 
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ganization with municipal utility plants the units 
of control. The affirmative will have a distinct 
advantage in that they will be able to present any 
type of organization that they can devise and de- 
fend, and the negative will have the disadvantage 
of having to disprove the theory of all govern- 
ment ownership, and, in addition, the task of at- 
tacking and wrecking the specific proposal of the 
affirmative. 

Owned and Operated: The question naturally 
arises as to whether, when these two terms are 
stated together it is meant that the same govern- 
mental body that owns the plants will have to 
operate them. That is not the meaning. It could 
easily be conceived that the Federal government 
would buy all of the electric utility businesses and 
then proceed to lease their various possessions to 
the various other governmental agencies. The 
ownership and the operation may be by different 
governmental units, but there cannot be a division 
in which the government owns the plants or the 
distribution system and leases one or the other 
to private industry. 

ErrectivE Devices oF STRATEGY AND 
How To Use THEM 
Dilemma 

The dilemma is a method of strategy used in 
debate for the express purpose of placing before 
an opponent two alternatives in the answering of 
a question. To use the dilemma the debater asks 
his opponent a question that can be answered in 
one of two ways. The strategy in the use of 
the dilemma is to so word the question that either 
answer, when given by your opponent, will be 
detrimental to his case. The effective dilemma is 
one of the best methds of strategy known in debate. 

It is good advice for the debater to avoid ques- 
tions asked him by his opponents with the express 
purpose of catching him in a dilemma. If you 
must answer the question, see to it that all catch 
phrases and tricks have been carefully guarded 
against. 

A sample dilemma for the affirmative is listed 


below: 


Ask the Negative: Do the negative debaters be- 
lieve that we will be able to regulate electric 
utilities properly in the future? 

If They Answer Yes: The negative have made 
the statement that they believe that the regulation 
of electric utilities by the government will be ef- 
fective in the future. In making this statement 
they have admitted that such regulation is not ef- 
fective and successful at the present time but 
they bel’eve that it will be in the future. The 
negative seem to be willing to take the present 
system of regulation, which they have just ad- 
mitted is a failure, and then they propose that we 
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continue with this failure in the vain hope that it 
may become a success in the future. 


This line of argument is somewhat like the boy 
who has eaten some green apples on ten differ- 
ent occasions and has become very sick each time, 
In spite of his continued failure to eat green ap- 
ples w.thout serious results he tries green apples 
again hoping that sometime in the future they 
will not make him sick. 

If They Answer No: The negative have ad- 
mitted that they do not believe that regulation will 
be a success in the future. They have already ad- 
mitted that it is not a success at the present time 
and they add they do not believe that it will ever 
be successful. Now only one alternative remains 
for the members of the negative. Since they admit 
that regulation will always be a failure, and they 
must admit that the people need protection from 
the powerful utility company operators, the only 
way to get this protection is through government 
ownership and operation of all electric utilities. 

STRUCTURAL OUTLINES FOR SPEECHES 

In using these three structural outlines of af- 
firmative speeches no attempt has been made to 
give an all-inclusive brief of the subject. Rather, 
these points are merely an outline of the more im- 
portant points that must be established by the af- 
firmative before they can hope to establish their 
case. A debater may rearrange these points to fit 
his individual speech but most of these points 
should be included somewhere in the course of the 
affirmative speeches to make a well-rounded case 
for the government ownership and operation of all 
electric utilities. 

Outline of First Speech: 
I. Introduction. 

A. Give a short description of the bad condi- 

tions in the electric utility field. 

B. Give a short but complete definition of the 


terms of the question as the affirmative un- 


derstands and intends to debate them. Make 


a statement of all important admitted matter. 
C. State the issues of the debate for the af- 


firmative : 


1. There is a need for a change in the sys- 


tem of ownership and operation of the 
electric utility business. 
2. Government ownership and operation of 


all electric utilities is a peaceful solution | 


to our need for a change. 


3. Government ownership and operation of 
all electric utilities is desirable and will] 


promote the general welfare of the Amef- 
ican people. 
IT. All 


business have been a failure. 
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A. Regulation by franchises has not been sat- 
isfactory. 

B. Regulation by state commissions has failed. 

C. The managers of electric utilities have been 
putting out a large amount of propaagnda to 
whitewash their unscrupulous practices. 

D. The electric utilities have become so strong 
and powerful that the government cannot 
control them unless they own them. 

Outline of Second Speech: 

J. Government ownership and operation is a prac- 
tical solution to our problem. 

A. The electric utility business is of such a 
nature that it can very easily become a gov- 
ernmentally operated monopoly. 

B. Government ownership would foster initia- 
tive instead of harming it. 

C. Government ownership would be a practical 
solution to the problems of the electric utili- 
ties because it is relatively free from graft. 

Outline of Third Speech: 

I. Government ownership of electric utilities will 
create many economic advantages for the Amer- 
ican people. 

A. Government ownership will be the best sys- 
tem of 
cratic. 

B. Government 


control because it is more demo- 
ownership of electric utilities 
will bring about lower rates. 

C. Government ownership, through its lower 
rates, will raise our American standard of 
living. 

StrateGy THat Witt Win Desates 

The time of your opponents may be wasted by 
(1) asking needless explanations of the terms 
of the question; (2) making the negative defend 
minor points; (3) demanding a detailed plan of 
the negative as to the method they propose for 
solving the problems they have developed in the 
finding of an adequate system of controlling elec- 
tric utilities. 
Demanding a Detailed Plan 

The affirmative has a perfect right to demand 
a detailed plan from the negative in the event 
that the negative proposes any change from the 
existing system of electric utility control no mat- 
ter how small this change may be. In the event 
that the negative refuse to give their plan in 
full, the affirmative have a perfect right to accuse 
them of being afraid of their plan. If this attack 
is forced upon the negative they will either have 
to present their plan in detail or lose the debate. 





Publicity for School Activities 


Perhaps nothing has grown more rapidly in 
educational matters in Iowa in the last decade 
than newspaper publicity for school activities, ex- 
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cept the activities themselves. Sometimes, indeed 
the publicity precedes the activity—in the way of 
propaganda. If this works, then the activity is apt 
to outstrip the publicity. 


Publicity for school activities is encouraging, 
showing that the public is being informed as to 
what the schools are doing along this line, while 
at the same time it engenders community coopera- 
tion in the activities of the school. All this is a 
healthy growth. 

While this may be safely sa‘d, it is obvious that 
such publicity is not evenly spread among the 
various school activities. Some get more than their 
just share while other worthy activities get small 
mention from the local or the state press, if any 
at all. 


As an illustration of the above, the annual state 
tournament for basketball fills columns of news- 
paper space and is even given right-of-way over 
radio stations. The same may be stated of import- 
ant football contests, track meets and state musical 
meets. Even the “brain derby” held annually at 
Iowa City gets a goodly share of attention. 


But where is the publicity for the district and 
state declamatory contests and the debating and 
other public speaking contests? One may look in 
vain for any but meager mention of these in the 
columns of the daily or the weekly press. Yet these 
activities are not outranked in importance, in effort 
and training on the part of the participants nor 
in the number of participants in the state as a 
whole. The Iowa State Declamatory Association, 
for instance, enrolls each year several hundred 
high schools, several thousand participants, and 
holds many sectional contests, ending with the 
state contest in April. While the lowa High School 
Debating Association enrolls fewer schools and has 
fewer student participants, these, too, involve many. 

Is it the fault of the “press” that publicity is 
lacking in the event of district or state contests 
or is it the fault of the officials? Anyway, is it 
not deplorable that activities which involve so 
many students, such careful training, and which 
show such a high degree of excellence at the “fin- 
ish” should be thus ignored? Let’s seek organiza- 
tion for proper publicity for these and for more 
balance of publicity in school activities. This we 


owe to the participants and to their faithful 
trainers. 
There are in the state at present not fewer 


than thirty-five daily papers published, while there 
are more than five hundred papers of weekly 
publication. No doubt these stand ready to give 
publicity to any ‘legitimate school activity and will 
be glad to cooperate with school authorities in 
such, when informed. Isn’t this worth while? 
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History of the Pekin Community High 
School Emblem 


RicHArD V. LINDSEY 


Principal, Pekin. Community High School, Pekin, Illinois 


Pekin Community High School appointed a 

committee to work with the art department in 
the designing of a school emblem. The council felt 
the need of some insignia which would suggest 
standards and traditions of the school and which 
could be used on a school flag, on pins and rings, 
school or class stationery, and diplomas. 

After a series of committee meetings and with 
the cooperation of one of the larger school jew- 
elry companies, a symbol was designed. It includes 
Apollo’s Torch, Mercury’s Wings, and the Book 
of Knowledge. The Torch lights our way to cul- 
ture, refinement, and knowledge; the wings lend 
swiftness and physical strength to our intellectual 
and cultural growth; the Book of Knowledge sym- 
bolizes learning. The combination of all three of 
these symbolizes intellectual, cultural, and physi- 
cal growth. 

Since the origin of the emblem, it has served as 
the central theme in practically all of the stand- 
ards and traditions created within the school. Re- 
cently, after the completion of a modern boys’ 
gymnasium, the Athletic Association suggested that 
the school emblem be placed in the center ring of 
the basket ball court. This was done and the re- 
sult lends an artistic touch to the interior of the 
gymnasium. 

After the creation of the emblem the Council 
suggested that the music department write a new 
school song. On the occasion of a District Kiwanis 
Convention held in 1923 the Pekin club used the 
Chinese Dragon in a stunt which they gave in the 
Kiwanis parade. From this stunt the Council got 
the idea of calling Pekin the Celestial City and 
they used this title for the name of the school 
song. The words include reference to the loca- 
tion of Pekin on the shore of the Illinois River, 
to the school colors, the emblem, certain school 
traditions, and a bit of local legend. 

Several years after the adoption of the school 
emblem and the writing of the song the Council 
encouraged the English department to cooperate 
in the writing of a creed. The plan was discussed 
in all of the English classes, and then under the 
direction of the individual class teachers each 
student ' wrote a creed which he thought would 
include the most important school standards. Each 
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class held informal discussions regarding the mer- 
its of the respective creeds and selected what 
they considered their best to present to the cen- 
tral committee. This eliminated all but twenty-five 
or thirty of the original total. 

The senior English classes then cooperated with 
the central committee in a final selection, which 
was made by taking the most effective combina- 
tion of thought content from the group. As a re- 
sult of this project we now have the following 
school creed: “We, the students of Pekin High 
School, pledge ourselves to be loyal to her stand- 
ards, to uphold her ideals, to live true to her spirit 
of united action and earnest service, to cooperate 
in every way, to take the best she has to offer, 
to give of our best to her, and to cherish her 
memory forever.” 

The creed and school song have been placed on 
slides and are thrown on the screen to be repeated 
by the entire student body at each assembly pro- 
gram. At the same time the United States flag 
and the school flag are placed at either side of 
the stage and frequently used for a flag ceremony. 


Following up the dragon idea originated by the 
Kiwanis Club, the Council made a study of the 
Chinese legend as well as early Tazewell County 
history and discovered some interesting facts re- 
garding the early settlers of Pekin and the oc- 
casion of the community receiving its name. In 
1829 the wife of Major Cromwell, who was the 
head of the company that purchased the land upon 
which Pekin was built, was honored by being 
called upon to christen the new city. Doubtless 
with a prophetic eye she could see a brilliant fu- 
ture for the town and therefore gave it the name 
of Pekin, after the celestial city’ of that name. 
After gleaning these facts from a Tazewell County 
History published in 1879, the Council looked up 
the early legend of the Celestial City and found 
that the dragon was used by the Chinese as a 
symbol of power. 

As the story goes, one of the early princes 
of China killed a ferocious dragon and its idol 
was preserved in the temple. The dragon came to 
be a symbol of power; and in the course of 
centuries it represented the supremacy of the em- 
peror. He sat on a dragon throne; a dragon flag 
always preceded him; and a dragon was em- 
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proidered on the coat of all of his followers. 
The dragon was thought to typify the life-giv- 
ing aspect of water and of nature generally. The 
Celestials claim that there are three dragons; one 
of the sky, one of the sea, and one of the marshes. 


Pekin School Emblem 


It would seem that these dragons in turn guard 
the mansions of the gods, the winds which pro- 
duce rains for the benefit of mankind, and the 
earth that marks out the courses of the rivers 
and streams. 

A dragon is the emblem of the Emperor of 


China and is forbidden to be used except on im- 
perial goods. In 1872 the Chinese flag was for- 
mally arinounced, a triangular flag of deep yel- 
low, with a blue dragon. 


After the Council had uncovered the early his- 
tory of how Pekin got its name, it was decided 
that the dragon should be used as the background 
of the school flag. With the assistance of the art 
department a new design was made, and the re- 
sult was the official flag of Pekin Community 
High School, a red background with the letters 
P. C. H. S. in white. Upon the red is a huge 
yellow dragon on which is centered the school em- 
blem. Th’s flag is always used by the school band 
when on parade, and it drapes the auditorium stage 
along with the United States flag for all pro- 
grams. 


The value of such projects as the ones enumer- 
ated lies in their use as centralizing agencies for 
school activity and student cooperation. It is ad- 
visable to develop a long time plan covering a 
period of years and then move forward only as 
fast as it is possible to carry actual student in- 
terest and participation. If the teachers do the 
work without seeking the counsel and advice of 
the student group, the entire scheme loses any sig- 
nificance it might have as an agency for social 
training. 


A School Supply Store 


T. H. Broap 


Assistant Principal of Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


VERY school man has at some time wished 

that he had a place in or near his school 

where students could purchase school sup- 
plies. Others have found themselves facing a 
problem in having one too near and under the 
wrong management for the good of all con- 
cerned. School men are also constantly looking 
for an additional outlet for the energy of ambi- 
tious students that will be educative as well as of 
service to the schcol and community. Believing 
that a project which incorporates both of the 
above ideas has been worked out in this particu- 
lar school and might be of help to others, the 
Writer is offering this article to his fellow work- 


# eéts in other schools. 


The situation which will here be discussed is 


# typical of many schools in both large and small 
tities. This school is located about three miles 


from the heart of the city and is several blcecks 
from the nearest suburban retail district. This lo- 
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cation makes it nearly impossible for a student to 
purchase supplies such as paper, pencils, note- 
books, etc. which have such a persistent way of 
being out of hand, at the proper time. Under mcst 
circumstances the student either borrows from the 
teacher or from other students, or even occasion- 
ally does without and thereby loses valuable time 
in class. 

Student ccuncils are usually dedicated to the 
philosophy of service to their fellow students and 
to the school. Those councils that sometimes prove 
a nuisance to faculty and principal are a prov- 
lem because they lack proper guidance cr have 
nothing to do. We all know only too well what 
happens when students find time on their hands. 
Service to the school is the guiding theme of this 
article, for that is the philosophy back of the 
student council school supply store. 

In our building a store room is located’ under 
the stairway near one end cf the lower hall. 
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This was used for many years as a storeroom for 
janitor supplies. Built in an L shape, it made an 
ideal place to locate the store. Supplies could be 
displayed in the section near the door, and the 
boxes and stacks ef other goods could be placed 
around the corner of the L out of the way and 
out of sight. Located on the lower floor, it is 
easily accessible to all students. 

Before using the stdre idea, supplies had been 
handled by a teacher in her room at times con- 
venient to her—such times as before and after 
school and at the This was 
easily managed as it should have been and failed 
to meet the needs of the students during the times 
school was in session, when supplies were most 
needed. When the student managed 
store was suggested to the officers of the coun- 
cil, it was accepted with delight and enthusiasin. 
Under the direction of the janitor and the council 
sponsor the storeroom was cleared cof all jani- 
tor supplies and thoroughly cleaned and put into 
shape by the group. Shelves were built along the 
walls, and an old desk was called into use as a 


noon hour. not as 


idea of a 


counter over which sales were made. 

Local wholesale paper houses, when informed of 
the project, immediately contacted the sponsor and 
offered their wares. The beginning was of course 
with only those things most in demand, and a rec- 
ord was kept of calls for things not in stock. 
Even trade names came in for their share of at- 
tention. If students made sufficient demand for 
paper of one brand, it was immediately ordered 
and stocked. Pencils had their day of experimen- 
tation, with the result that the three-cent or two- 
for-five pencils were ordered by the gross. Erasers 
of different type and form were crdered until 
the display cards showed not less than half a 
dozen different shapes and kinds. Paper was in 
‘much demand, and the count was closely scruti- 
nized by the buyer and comment made about the 
number of sheets available in town as compared 
with the supply store packages, until the paper 
houses were forced to meet competition. This 
sounds more like big business than: a school sup- 
ply store, but the buying public had to be served. 
The council and the dedicated to 
the slogan of service to the schdol. 

All successful must have its naine 
before its public, and so an advertising commit- 
tee was appointed. Their first step was to carry 
their problem to the boys of the metal shop ac- 
tivity, who designed a sign and bracket and hung 
it above the door of the store. The daily bulletin 
of the school carried the news of the store and 
its stock of goods. Another grcup did its bit by 
writing the weekly specials with colored crayon 
on the front board in each class room. Another 
form of service was carried cut by spending a 


sponsor were 


business 
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dollar in each issue of the school paper, published 
twice a month, for advertising the service ren- 
dered by the store. 

As to the operation details, it was decided to 
remain open each hour of the school day, so that 
anyone who needed supplies could get them, 
Teachers were acquainted with this fact and have 
made it poss.ble for students to go at any time 
for things needed. Eleven girls and boys were 
assigned to work as clerks in the store each day, 
Business is heaviest in the mcrning after eight- 
thirty, and so at that time two clerks are on the 
job to serve. One each period for the remainder 
of the day and two during the lunch hour with 
one for a few minutes after school ccmplete the 
roster of clerks. Some of these are girls and boys 
who for various reasons are out cof a class. They 
all find time to do some studying while on the 
job. A system of checking each period makes it 
possible to keep an accurate acccunt of things 
sold and monies received. At closing time it is a 
matter of only a few minutes to calculate the 
day's receipts. 

The weekly special of the store must not be 
overlooked in this discussidn. Every week a “spe- 
cial” of some sort is offered. It may be two pack- 
ages of ruled and one of plain notebook paper 
for ten cents, or it may be a ten cent notebook 
and one extra filler for a dime. Various com- 
binations of needed things offer a real saving to 
students. The response to this kind of selling is 
remarkable, as students have learned to take ad- 
vantage of the savings affcrded. 

This question probably comes to the reader’s 
mind. “What do you do with profits?” In the 
first place, the store is not operated as a money 
making scheme. As I have said before, the motto 
is SERVICE. 

There are some profits, however. The council 
assumed a heavy share of the cost of a sound 
picture machine purchased from activity funds. 
Rental of films will in the future be paid from 
their profits. A new idea was presented when 
the school changed to the plan of giving separate 
report cards for each subject, which meant that 
each student carried no less than six or seven 


cards. The council purchased manilla envelopes — 


large enough to hold these cards for each student 
in the school. On these were printed: 


IN i ridin casendiabalitesdaliboninavsononeeniniabh 
PR I iis siccatinsecoinintalesinicspiolicsainssnatinntateneil 
Compliments of the Grover Cleveland 


Student Council 


Last year because of lack of space in the build- J 
ing, the lost and found department was included Jy 
in the work of the store, but this is to be remedied 7 
for the coming year. A look at the records for — 
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a two months period shows 520 articles received 
and 452 articles returned. This in itself makes for 
another project, and the council has asked for 
space in another part of the building for this 
service this year. 

Students working in the store are getting trained 
in clerking and in assuming responsibilities. That 
alone makes the project worthwhile. Teachers and 
students have found the supply store a great con- 
yenience and are making use of it in increasing 


CHARLES L. 


EpirortaL Note: The following challenges are 
faken from’ HomrErRoomM Sponsor’s HANDBOOK, @ 
mimeographed publication obtainable from Charles 
L. Hoffman, 536 Kingsley Avenue, Waterloo, 
lowa. This helpful book of seven chapters and an 
appendix is designed to assist the sponsor in or- 
ganizing and administering her home room. 


1. Do you have an effective homeroom organi- 
zation ? 

2Do your officers assume their responsibilities 
seriously and efficiently ? 

§. Do you insist upon every pupil carrying out 
fully the responsibilities assigned to him? 

4 Is it a general practice among all members of 
your homeroom to be in the homeroom at 
least a few minutes before the tardy bell? 

§.Is your homeroom always ready to start its 
program of activity promptly on time? 

6. Is your homeroom so organized that your pu- 
pils could carry on an effective homeroom 
meeting in your absence? 

1.Do you carefully and promptly return all re- 
ports asked for by the homeroom supervisory 
officials ? 

& Do your pupils make it a special point to see 
that new members are properly received into 
the homeroom, and are assisted in making 
Satisfactory orientation elsewhere in the 
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school ? 

#) Does your homeroom know how to receive 
7 guests graciously and properly, and how to 
; make your guests feel welcome ? 


Do you use the time of the homeroom period 
Primarily for guidance activities, keeping ad- 
ministrative routine to a minimum? 
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regularity. No complaint has been registered by 
merchants of the city, for they realize the in- 
convenience suffered by students to get to their 
stores. In this project a real opportunity is offered 
the council to serve its constituents and at the same 
time to make a little profit to use in the further 
betterment of the school. The teachers and students 


of 


Grover Cleveland Junior High Schocl can 


recommend this student council activity to any 
other school. 


One Hundred and One Challenges to 
Homeroom Sponsors 


CLARENCE C. DUNSMORE 


Director of Guidance, Waterloo Public Schools, Waterloo, Iowa 


HorFMAN 


11. 


12. 


13. 


— 
uv 


16. 


19. 


20. 








Principal, Sloane Wallace Junior High School, Waterloo, Iowa 


Is the atmosphere of your homeroom one of 
cheerfulness, friendliness, and good will? 

Is your homeroom characterized by a spirit of 
respect and courtesy for each member ? 

Does a spirit of democracy exist among all 
members of your homeroom? 


. Are your pupils interested in homeroom work, 


or is their interest assumed or artificial ? 
Does your homeroom provide an atmosphere 
conducive to the development of originality 
in your members? 

Do the members of your homeroom as a 
group have a wholesome sense of humor? 
Do you provide a homeroom which will en- 
courage and help pupils to enjoy a satisfactory 
emotional life ? 

Do all members of your homeroom show an 
attitude of respect for school property, and 
the property of others? 

Is the physical environment of your homeroom 
satisfactory, or at least as good as you can 
make it? 

Do all the members of your homeroom have 
a thorough acquaintance and understanding of 
their school environment ? 

Do the members of your homeroom assume re- 
sponsibilities willingly ? 

Do your homeroom pupils have sufficient in- 
terest in homeroom work to initiate good home- 
room meetings not provided for in the regular 
materials ? 

Do all members of your homeroom take at 
least some pride in their personal appearance ? 


. Are good phys‘cal attitudes of attention, pos- 
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26. 


31. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


. Do 


ture, and poise, constantly observed by the 
members of your homeroom? 


. Do all members of your homeroom know ev- 


ery other member by name? 

Do the members of your homeroom regard 
you as a trustworthy friend to whom they 
may go in the event of trouble? 

Do your homeroom members consider you as 
the logical member of their group to whom 
they may look for leadership because of your 
maturity, training, and experience? 


28. Do the members of your homeroom consider 


visitors as interested friends? 


Is the presence of your homeroom felt as a 
wholesome influence in the school? 


. Would you be content to have the work of 


your homeroom serve as a model for other 
homerooms ? 
Does each program or meeting of your home- 
room show evidence of careful thought and 
preparation ? 


. From the materials provided for your home- 


room, do you select those which are most suit- 
able to your pupils and to the occasion? 


. Do you keep notes for evaluation of your 


homeroom meetings, with a view toward im- 
proving the materials the next time they are 


used ? 


. Do you have a definite objective, carefully 


planned and prepared for in each homeroom 
meeting ? 
each homeroom 


you carefully motivate 


discussion and program? 


. Do you plan your homeroom meetings in such 


a way that the pupils feel they have had a 
share in the planning? 


. Do you adjust the materials of your home- 


room meetings to the level of your pupils’ 
abilities ? 


. Are your homeroom plans made sufficiently 


in advance to permit proper preparation? 


. Do you make it a point to inform your pu- 


pils in the beginning as to the objectives or 
2zims of the day’s homeroom meeting ? 

Do you make specific provisions to encourage 
participation on the part of the backward or 
poorer students? 

Do you give constant attention to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a strong homeroom 
morale? 


. Do you require your pupils to put aside all 


other work during the homeroom period and 
give undivided attention to the homeroom ac- 
tivities ? 
Does every member of your homeroom have 
an opportunity to lead the discussion occa- 
sionally ? 
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44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


55. 


56. 


57. 
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62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


. Do you keep before your pupils the importang 





Does every member of your homeroom partici.§ 67 
pate in the meeting at least occasionally? 
Does your homeroom provide ample opporty. 
nity for pupils to experience the satisfactiog§ 68 
of legitimate accomplishment ? 
Do you justify your procedure in homeroom 69, 
activities on the basis of its contribution ty 


pupil development ? 70, 
Do you constantly keep before your pupils the 
value of the homeroom? 71. 


Do you develop in your pupils a wholesome 
respect for properly constituted authority? 

Is the scholarship achievement of your home§ 72. 
room in keeping with the ability of the group? 
Are your own habits of speech and courtesy 
a good example to your pupils? 73, 
Are your own methods of workmanship anf 
of handling routine duties worthy of emul 
tion by the members of your homeroom? 

Do you use a sympathetic sense of humor ip 
handling your homeroom problems? 


. Are you able to secure the good will and co ‘ 


operation of every member of your home 
room? 16. 


r 
I 
a 
of maintaining the good name of your home p 
room by giving tactful criticism and deserp§ 77, I 
ing commendation whenever due? c 
Do you encourage the members of your home§ bh 
room to assist one another with their probe 7§ A 





lems ? in 
Do you consciously teach good sportsmanshi m 
—good fellowship as well as good leadershipi{ 79, D 
Do you participate too much or too little mf pr 
the homeroom discussions and business mee in 
ings ? 8). De 
. Are you giving your homeroom offices} ac 
enough, but not too much, responsibility? in 


. Do you make your homeroom materials a chab§ $l, De 


lenge to your pupils? an 
. Do you apply best classroom techniques sch 
your homeroom procedures? % De 
Do you consciously provide variety in th} yor 
form of questions and topics? ing 
Do you make use of practical illustratiom§ pug 


stories, current events, or personal experientt & Do 
to vitalize your meetings ? a st 
Do you tend to emphasize the positive rathtfj# Do 


than the negative in discussions of school cil] infec 
zenship ? eacl 
Have you developed time-saving techniqué@®. Are 
for handling the necessary administratif you 
routine of the homeroom? 7%. Are 


Do you hold regular meetings of your hom the 
room executive committee ? 19. Hay 


. Do you give individual instruction to yo  educ 


officers and program chairan in order to i they 
prove their performance? | abili 
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artici.§ 67. Do you endeavor to keep before your pupils 
? at all times desirable ideals and habits of 
portu. citizenship ? 

faction§ 68. Do your homeroom activities tend to promote 
altruism rather than selfishness ? 


1eroom# 69. Do the citizenship attitudes developed in your 
tion. ts homeroom tend to promote school unity? 

70. Do you consciously plan to develop in your 
rils the pupils efficient habits of work? 

71. Do you provide activities which lead to the 


ylesome development of habits of self-direction in your 
ity? pupils? 
home-{ 72, Does your homeroom offer actual opportunity 
group? to practice many of the standards and _ pat- 
ourtesy terns discussed? 

73, Do the members of your homeroom feel that 
hip and what is being done is worthy of their atten- 
emula- tion and effort? 
om? 74, Are the discussions of your homeroom char- 
amor it acterized by open-mindedness and tolerance? 

75. Are the members of your homeroom encour- 
and co aged to express their own sincere opinions in 
- home regard to matters being considered? 

76. Do your homeroom officers and members know 
portane and observe the fundamental principles of 
ir home parliamentary procedure? 


desery-§ 77, Do the members of your homeroom make their 
contributions in such manner that they may 
ir home§ be clearly heard and understood by all present? 
‘ir probe 7% Are the members of your homeroom placed 
in circumstances which require the develop- 





smanshi ment of self-reliance and initiative ? 

adershipif 79. Do you make it a point to see that every 
little #{ pupil in your homeroom is actively engaged 
ss mee in purposeful effort? 


Do you attempt to interest pupils in school 
offices§ activities and to encourage their participation 
lity ? in such activities ? 
ls a chak§ 8. Do the members of your homeroom support 
and take part in all activities sponsored by the 
niques § school ? 
% Do you constantly study the membership of 
ry in th} your homeroom with a view toward anticipat- 
ing maladjustment and other problems of the 
ustratiom§ pupils ? 
xper iene Do you have a thorough understanding and 
a sense of appreciation of each of your pupils? 
ive rathtf#Do you have at least some contact with, or 
cchool ci] information about, the home environment of 
each of your pupils? 
techniqu®. Are you doing individual work with each of 
ninistrati your problem pupils? 
7% Are you constantly on the alert to discover 
our hom{ the latent talents of your pupils? 
WW. Have you checked over each of your pupils’ 
n to yo educational and vocational plans to see that 
‘der to if they are in keeping with his interests and 
abilities ? 















% 
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88. Do you rate the members of your homeroom 
at regular intervals on citizenship attitudes or 
personality development ? 

89. Have you studied carefully, and do you make 
use of, the pupil-interest questionnaires filled 
out by your homeroom members ? 

90. Do you keep records on your homeroom pu- 
pils which will be helpful to you or their 
subsequent sponsor in solving their future 
problems ? 

91. Do you study the whole development of the 
pupil as well as his development along spe- 
cialized lines? 

92. Do you make available to other guidance work- 
ers in the school information regarding the 
members of your group which may be help- 
ful to them in solving pupils’ problems? 

93. Do you confer with the classroom teacher 
involved in connection with scholastic or other 
difficulties which concerns pupils in your 
homeroom ? 

94. Do you ever seek help from your supervisory 
officers, or ask them to visit your homeroom? 

95. Is your homeroom alert to the good programs 
and effective methods used in other homerooms 
of the school? 

96. Does your homeroom occasionally invite mem- 
bers of other homerooms to appear on your 
programs? 

97. Does your homeroom occasionally invite the 
entire membership of some other homeroom 
as its guest for a homeroom meeting? 

98. Do you occasionally use inter-homeroom con- 
tests as a means of motivating homeroom 
work? 

99. Do you occasionally hold a meeting devoted 
to the problems of improving your homeroom? 

100. Have you a definite plan for discovering 
your homeroom problems and providing for 
their solution ? 


101. Do you consider it to be of permanent im- 
portance to provide in your homeroom a 
wholesome and happy environment, conducive 
to the realization and perpetuation of real 
life values? 





Undoubtedly you went to college—perhaps some 
time ago; and too, undoubtedly, things have 
changed a bit since you were there. For a good 
article that will bring you up-to-date, and per- 
haps displace the current picture of the college 
student as a mad, bad, and glad creature (as he 
probably was in the “flaming twenties”), read 
the results of a recent investigation of “Youth 
in College.” Fortune for June. 
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ScHoot Paper BooKLet REvISsED 


The booklet on duplicated school papers has been 
revised and enlarged for the third time during 
the past summer by Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, chair- 
man of the National Mimeograph Paper Associa- 
tion, and is now ready for distribution to any who 
are interested in such material. 

It has been materially supplemented by discus- 
sions on journalism by Mr. T. J. Shannon, spon- 
sor of the Rox Rocket of McKees Rocks, Pa., by 
style sheet material by Miss Alma V. Milby, spon- 
sor of the Campus Chatter of the Kentucky Fe- 
male Orphan School, and by mechanical sugges- 
tions by Mr. A. L. Danburg of Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Illustrations for the booklet have been made by 
Mr. O. Williams of the faculty of Central 
Normal College. 


Roy 


Further information may be secured by writing 
Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana. 





Prof. E. C. Buehler of the University of Kan- 
sas, who for the last eight years has prepared de- 
bate materials for high school, using the official 
debate question selected by the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, has again prepared a 
volume which will be published by Noble and No- 
ble, October 1, 1936. The new book of 375 pages 
contains a selected and annotated bibligoraphy of 
300 references, a long brief, 23 reprinted articles, 
and as a special feature a section of more than 
thirty pages has been devoted to an analytical dis- 
cussion of the proposition. This is the tenth de- 
bate handbook Professor Buehler has prepared for 
high school debaters using the regular N. U. E. 
A. debate question. 





The class in Exra-Curricular Activities in the 
Summer Session of the University of Missouri 
prepared material for a mimeographed book of 
more than one hundred pages of BRIEFS ON 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES.  Tru- 


man G. Reed was instructor. 





The Traffc Safety Club of South High, Min- 
neapolis, inaugurated a one-week “Safety Lane” 
early in May. With the aid of devices built by 
the students, cars brought to school were tested 


without charge for brakes, lights, wheel alignment, 
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and horn. Stickers were placed on the windshields 
of cars passing the tests. 





A rule setting twenty years as the age limit for 
students participating in high school athletics has 
been adopted by the Kansas State High School 
Athletic Association and has gone into effect with 
the beginning of the current school year. 





THE SCHOOL oF TOMORROW 


An idea that is being considered for a feature 
of the New York World Fair of 1939 provides 
for a new-style educational institution in full op- 
eration behind one-way glass and aided by sound 
amplifiers. 





Ava Moun-Lanptis Contest, 1936 


Each year the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union offers cash prizes, made pos- 
sible through the generosity of the late Mrs. Ada 
Mohn-Landis, for original manuscripts 
to include in the collections of recitations prepared 
for use in the Medal Contests sponsored by the 
organization. 

The desire has been to secure variety in oral 
grams, hence in 1934 the prizes were offered for 
STORIES; in 1935 for ORATIONS and for! 
VERSE. In the 1936 competition, which closed] 
March 31, the prizes were offered for ORA## 
TIONS in the senior group (to be used by young} 
people and adults) and for DECLAMATIONS§ 
in the junior group (to be used by boys and girls 
under high school age). 

Among the hundreds of entries, from a largé 
majority of the states and two foreign countries) 
a comparatively small number met the require} 
ments which admitted them to» final reading bf 
the judges. 
had evidently failed to read the rules before s > | 
mitting manuscripts. However, there were mail) 
papers which showed careful study and _ intelligett 
thought, and among these the judges made thé 
following decisions : 


Orations : 
Pennsyl!vami 
Santa Ang 


Earle L. Vail, 
Second prize, Ethel K. Lockwood, 
California 


First prize, Bruin, 


Honorable mention: 
Anna E. Falls, Grando, Arizona 
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Ethel Thompson, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Rebecca Pearl Russell, Houston, Texas 

Irving F. Sherman, Seattle, Washington 
Declamations : 


First prize, Minnie Steward, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania 
Second prize, George C. Alborn, Antigo, Wis- 


consin 
Honorable mention: 
Sara Elizabeth Gosselink, Pella, Iowa. 
Mrs. Elsie Malui, Pueblo, Colorado 
Edna Reeck Brown, Spokane, Washington 
Pearl Holloway, Fremont, Nebraska 
W. L. Stackhouse, Herrington, Kansas 
Esther Paine Austin, Denver, Colorado 
Mrs. May Brown, Earlimart, California 
Eva Taylor, Elmira, New York 
Announcements giving rules for the 1937 contest 
are ready and copies will be mailed to all persons 
who submitted manuscripts in the 1936 Contest. 
Others may secure copies by sending stamp with 
request. 





The Public Education Bulletin of the State of 
Pennsylvania has this to say about: 


THE Extra-Ciass Activities ProGRAM 


This program varies widely among the schools 
of our Commonwealth, each school system adapt- 


ing the various activities in accordance with local 
needs and facilities. However, teachers through- 
out the State are realizing more and more the 
importance of the pre-term planning of such extra- 
class programs as the home-room, the students’ 
clubs, the assembly programs, the athletic activi- 
ties, the school patrol, school banking, anniversary 
celebrations, guidance projects, fire drills, the 
school lunch, and the like. A number of schools 
in Pennsylvania have developed detailed outlines 
of home-room programs for the entire term, and 
similar schedules and programs for the school as- 
sembly, the student clubs, and other well-estab- 
lished extra-class activities. Many occasions such as 
anniversaries and local events, can be anticipated 


far ahead and plans be initiated for their celebra- 
tion. 
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THE JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 


Official Organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
Edited by Grorce J. Mitier, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


This magazine, monthly for the school year, is devoted to the constant improvement in the 
teaching of geography. Every teacher of this subject will find aid both as to contents and 


method. 


CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL ISSUE 


Norway’s Agriculture 


An Experiment in Fifth Grade Field Work......... 


The Matanuska Valley of Southern Alaska 


Mexico: The Iron and Steel Industry 


Grain Traffic on the Illinois River... 


Devices to Create Interest in Geography............. 


CLAUDIA THOMSON 


hacicaogieathatiaimieoaacaies Monica Henrietta KuscuH 


M. H. SHEARER 


acide taht lacsd adialasspon bet ciiacgecie aat ..LucyY M. Smitu 


Ben F. AND Rose V. LEMERT 


uinipiinesccdbackieduababis tucks sicananbdiaiaaal CHRISTINE HAHN 


Subscription price $2.50 a year. Sent free with membership to the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. Annual dues $2.00. 


Published by 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Avenue 


October, 1936 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Sponsors and directors of extra curricular activi- 
ties are facing an important problem. In the past, 
the ultimate goal of workers in this field was the 
complete curricularization of these activities. A 
major objective has been to curricularize the ex- 
tra-curricular. In the past such curricularization 
involved: the inclusion of these activities into a 
regular school period, establishing rather definite 
courses of study for each activity, setting up 
standards and tests for evaluating the progress of 
students, sending report grades to parents, taking 
attendance at each meeting, developing an exten- 
sive system of honors and awards, evaluating the 
sponsor’s effectiveness by a higher authority, and 
a host of other activities, all of which are very 
questionable from an educational point of view. 

Curricularization has some advantages. These 
“extra” activities are given official recognition in 
the school and the community. The promoters of 
these activities can relax from the vigilant battle. 
Extra-curricular activities are no longer “inferior” 
to the regular work of the school. 

But a tremendous cost may be attached to such 
a victory. Why should these activities follow the 
path of a decadent and almost lifeless curricular 
pattern? Why should extra curricular activities 
adopt those features which the curricular activi- 
ties are striving so desperately to get rid of ? They, 
too, will become standardized pills of academic 
information to be taken in regular doses. 

Students participate in these activities for the 
value and pleasure which is intrinsic to the process 
of participation. The activity itself should have 
meaning, interest and worth to the pupil. The 
whole machinery of administration is incidental 
and of secondary importance. 

Sponsors of these activities should move cau- 
tiously when considering curricularization. To re- 
quire participation may destroy the ideal of a pro- 
gram based on student interest. To develop a sys- 
tem of honors and awards may result in partici- 
pation for these extrinsic outcomes. To attempt 
to grade participation might result in an objective 
evaluation which is entirely false and will cer- 
tainly result in many of the already common un- 
desirable outcomes of such grading. To develop 
regular courses of study for each activity may 
so solidify the activity that student interest has 
no opportunity to assert itself. 

Extra-curricular activities are close to the life 
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How We Do It 


C. E. Ericxson, Department Editor 





interests of children. These activities came be- 
cause of the rigidity of the regular curriculum, 
To foster a more significant kind of educatiog 
we should attempt, now, to extra-curricularize the 
curricular. 

Many schools are sending in descriptions of 
methods they are using to maintain the integrity 
and the essential values of the extra-curricular 
activities in their school. During the coming 
months this department will print such discussions, 
You have something worth reporting in your 
school. Send it in. We want your ideas. 





Students Have News Page 
Byron L. TROYER 


South Bend, Indiana 


For six months, students of the six high schools 
in South Bend, Indiana, have had a _ professional 
newspaper of their own going into 30,000 homes, 
The Junior News Times is a full page published 
each week in the South Bend News Times and 
entirely written by journalism and English stu 
dents of the high schools. 

The daily became convinced that a page devoted 
to and written by students would be a good circu 
lation stunt. So arrangements were made for set- 
ting up a staff of junior reporters. Cooperation 
of school officials was received who gave permis 
sion for selecting staff members from the student 
body. However, one editor was chosen by the 
editor of the News Times to represent each school 
and a small salary given him for directing the re 
porters from his or her school. 

The school editor then chose the reporters of 
his own staff. Feature writing, society notes, 
sports news and straight news are written by all 
the students. 

Student reporters have a chance to learn the 
tricks of the newspaper trade at a staff meeting 
held the third Tuesday of each month after school 
At these meetings, three or four professional 
newspapermen speak each time on some special 
aspect of reporting or editing. 

In addition to the pleasure of doing real report 
ing, students are given an opportunity to learn how 
the newspaper functions from covering beats until 
the printed papers come off the press. Tours 
through the News Times plant are conducted by 


School Activities 
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Horace Ward, News Times reporter, who is the 
sponsor for the junior staff members. 
Many of the Junior News Times staff, too, 


have had the thrill of actually covering the police 
beat, courthouse, federal building or working on 
the sports desk with regular staff members. 


The schools which cooperate in putting out the 
Junior News Times are: Central, Central Catho- 
lic, Riley, Washington, St. Joseph’s, and St. Hed- 
wige’s high schools. 

Most youths look upon journalism 
orous, fascinating profession which 
like to get into if they were able. 
chance to see what it is really like. 
Times feels that The Junior News Times more 
than pays its way. Perhaps your city’s daily would 
be more than glad to provide your school with 
space for school news written by your own stu- 
dents. 


as a glam- 
they would 
Here is a 
The News 





Extra-Curricular Activity Program in 


Holland Central School 


Lioyp S. GAYNE 


Holland Central School, 
Holland, New York 


In Holland Central School, there is a form of 
Student Government known as the General Or- 
ganization. Its purpose is to provide for the es- 
tablishment, control, and maintenance of student 
activ'ties and organizations connected with the 
Senior High School. A similar body exists for 
the students. of the Junior High School. The 
executive powers are vested in an executive coun- 
cil composed of fifteen members: the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, who are elected by the 
General Organization, the Treasurer, who is ap- 
pointed by the council, two teachers including the 
principal, three three juniors, and three 
sophomores, who are chosen by the classes to rep- 
resent them in the executive council for the school 
year. 

In the fall of the new school year, a campaign 
for membership in the General Organization is 
started. A real effort is made to get every stu- 
dent and faculty member to join the G. O. The 
dues are ten cents for the year, and the privi- 
leges to which a member is entitled are as follows: 
decreased admission charge to all school athletic 
contests; eligibility to participate in G. O. con- 
vention, hold office in any school organization, 
and vote at elections. It is the purpose of the 
Organization to make everyone feel as though he 
Were a part of it, and that it is his real duty as 
4 citizen of h’s school to belong to it. With dues 
so small, it is not difficult to get nearly 100% 
membership during the campaign. The method 


seniors, 


October, 1936 


of securing candidates for offices, the 
political competition, campaigning for candidates, 
the nominating convention, and finally election, 
provide a genuine experience in the lives of the 
students in the 
procedure. 


spirit of 


art of democratic governmental 
On this small scale, it g:ves them a 
true feeling of duty that a citizen owes his coun- 
try. 

Once the executive council is established, it is 
within its power to enact by-laws for chartering 
associations, societies, clubs, etc., and for govern- 
ing their conduct and. control. Such charters be- 
come active only when approved by the Principal. 
These charters originate from the students them- 
selves with a faculty member as sponsor. The 
President of the council has the power to appoint 
standing committees, subject to the approval of the 
Principal as follows: Literary Organization, 
School Publications, Musical Organizations, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Athletics, Social, Monitorship, Scholar- 
ship, and Assembly. Thus, under the general 
guiding hand of the General Organization Coun- 
cil, our extra-curricular program is administered. 
The finances of the entire organization are kept 
in a central fund by the appointed Treasurer, a 
student, with the aid of a faculty member. A 
simple set of books is kept showing general cash 
disbursement and receipts, and these in turn dis- 
tributed in the separate club accounts. A special 
audit is held each month, and a report submitted 
to each club, as well as to the school in general, 
and to the Board of Education. 

This year in the Senior High School, nine or- 
ganizations are chartered, and are functioning ac- 
cording to a regular schedule of meetings, and a 
planned program of activity. 
Commercial Club, Current Events Club, Editorial 
Staff, Future Farmers Club, Girl’s Glee Club, 
Handicraft Club, Home Economics Club, Ora- 
torical Club, and the Orchestra. In the Junior 
High School, separate club activities exist, namely: 
Bachelor’s, Dramatics, Model Airplane, 


These nine are: 
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Science, Orchestra, and Glee Club. Each of these 

clubs is internally organized with a President, 

Vice-President, and Secretary. Each has definite 

objectives, and a complete plan for meeting these 

objectives through an outlined list of activities. 

Each club decides its own qualifications for mem- 

bership, and standards of achievement necessary 

for credit. This has worked so successfully that 
less than 10% of the total number of students 
fail to belong to at least one club. 

Let me briefly outline the plan adopted by the 

Oratorical Club: 

Name of Club: Oratorical Club. 
1. Organization. 

President—Stuart Turnquist. 

Vice-President—Joan Bancroft. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Eleanor Morrell. 

II. Objectives. 

1. To advance the oratorical abilities of the 
members. 

2. To instill confidence and create poise in 
presenting various types of speaking in pub- 
lic. 

3. To study the rudiments of good public 
speaking and profit as much as possible 
therein. 

4. To develop an appreciation for good read- 
ing aloud, and to make use of the voice 
for emphasis. 

5. To improve the general quality and control 
of the voice. 

III. Outline of Activities. 

1. Present at least one Public Debate dur- 

ing the year. 

. Sponsor a Public Speaking Contest for the 

school in the spring. 

3. Belong to the Debate league, composed of 
teams representing schools of Arcade, 
Springville, and Holland, and take part in 
all activities of this league whole heartedly. 


i) 


IV. Membership. 

Membership in this club is open to all stu- 
dents of the Senior High School who wish 
to join. 

V. Credit. 

Credit for membership in this club will be de- 
termined by attendance at meetings, and 
participation in promoting the activities 
herein outlined. 

In addition to the regular work carried on within 
the club each is responsible for one assembly pro- 
gram during the year, and each plans some worthy 
project in preparation for a public exhibit held in 
the late spring of the school year. 

Another branch of our extra-curricular program 
is that known as the Monitor System. In this lies 
the foundation of student control over discipline. 
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The standing committee appoints all monitors with 
the consent of the Principal. Monitors are sta. 
tioned in the corridors between and during class 
periods to check all students who are outside the 
class room. When it is necessary for one to leaye 
a class room he must have a corridor pass from 
the teacher in charge signed, dated, and the time 
of issuance. This pass must be signed by the cor- 
ridor monitor. 

Monitors patrol the corridors and stairways dur- 
ing the noon hour, before, and after school. Their 
purpose is not only a disciplinary one, but also to 
help keep the building clean, see that locker doors 
are closed and locked, and to report any mishap 
to the office immediately. Monitors assist in the 
cafeteria, at the bus entrance, and in the ping-pong 
room. As a branch of this system, there are 
guides who escort visitors through our building, 
This is a coveted position, but one that demands 
complete knowledge of the school building and 
its activities. There are ushers who serve at all 
assemblies, and at any evening function such as 
basketball games, debates, concerts, and at com- 
mencement. In connection with transportation 
each bus has its bus captain and assistant, who are 
responsible for attendance reports, safety regu- 
lations, and disciplinary measures. They are di- 
rectly responsible to the assistant Principal who 
is the Supervisor of Transportation. 

To all these students who give us their time and 
energy in promoting the welfare of the school in 
extra-curricular activities, we present an award, 
based upon a Point System at the end of the 
school year. Should a student earn five or more 
points during the school year, he is entitled to re 
ceive this award, which is presented at a Public 
Assembly, usually held Class Day. This award in 
past years has been a school letter, different from 
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the one given for athletic achievement. The stu- 
dents have come to recognize it with as much 
honor and pride as the athletic letter. 
over thirty of these awards were presented to 


Last year, 


students, who otherwise would have received no 
recognition whatever throughout their high school 
course. 

We believe we have found something that fits 
our situation in this attempt to provide “other 
things” for children. We believe that our pro- 
gram is justified because it allows boys and girls 
to do things aside from everyday class room ac- 
tivity. It brings out hidden initiative and gives 
them a sense of real responsibility in the organi- 
zation, administration, and control of their own 
“community” as they live in it day after day, dur- 
ing the adolescent period of youth. It is not 
without its troubles, drawbacks, and problems, but 
these are to be encountered in any mode of living. 
We expect them in our situation, but we meet 
them, and together attempt to straighten them out 
for the ultimate good of the majority. 


A Printed Roll With a Thousand Uses 


Morrill High School 
Morrill, Kansas 


In the extra-curricular activities of our school— 
and in the curricular work, too—there are many 
occasions that call for posting names on black- 
board and on bulletin board. Often, too, lists of 
names are needed for records and on messages. 

For convenience and to save time, we prepare a 
complete school roll as soon as enrollment is com- 
plete. Names are listed alphabetically and num- 
bered consecutively. Following each name is a 
number showing the student’s classification. Here 
is the way the first ten names on our roll appear : 


1935-36 
Morritt Higu ScHoor 
Rou 


. Baldwin, Bill 2 

. Barnes, Virgil 2 

. Baughman, Lester 3 
. Bealey, Ila Mae 2 

. Brougher, Hugh 2 

. Buchholz, Dolly 4 

. Chenoweth, Junior 3 
. Cozad, Margarette 4 
9. Davis, Geraldine 2 
10. Davis, Junior 1 


wm & Wh — 


CcONT ON 


Each student knows his serial number . A black- 
board announcement calling for a meeting of stu- 
dents can be made with a minimum of time and 
space by listing only their numbers. 

A list of student names for any purpose can 
be made by as many strokes of a pen to check 
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them. Requests for the names of all seniors can 
be granted by supplying a copy of this roll with a 
notation on it to the effect that senior names are 
followed by the numeral 4 which indicates that 
they are 4th year students. 


We print these rolls and make a supply avail- 
able everywhere about the school. Both students 
and faculty will have use for them every day. 


School Spirit Contest 
LILLIAN SHUSTER 


Ponca City Senior High School 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Is there a place for home rooms in the senior 
high school program of extra curricular activi- 
ties? Does the organization of such groups fill 
certain needs? In addition to providing an im- 
proved pupil-teacher relationship and the opportu- 
nity for individual guidance, may home room 
projects and problems lead to students sharing 
the responsibility for the cooperation of the group? 
Can the activities, and therefore the student ex- 
periences and opportunities for growth and de- 
velopment, be motivated by a competitive chal- 
lenge? 


The student council in Ponca City senior higih 
school answers these questions in the affirmative, 
and sponsors what is known as the School Spirit 
Contest in order that home rooms may have greater 
incentive for activity. The contest period is a 
semester, and the home room winning the contest 
receives the School Spirit flag. 

Each home room secretary keeps an account of 
the activities of the group in a record book and 
the School Spirit committee requires that each 
notebook contains (1) the minutes of all regular 
home room meetings (not including the daily ten 
minute period used for announcements); (2) a 
record of all absences, tardies, and perfect attend- 
ance of the members for the entire school day; 
(3) the A’s and F’s made within the group; (4) 
a record of student council attendance at all coun- 
cil meetings; and (5) a detailed description of all 
projects completed by the group. Secretaries, 
according to their initiative, add charts showing 
the participation of members, the aim of the group, 
personnel reports, and other records of interest to 
the School Spirit committee. 


This committee has prepared a score sheet or 
rating scale for the items of the required reports 
and for others which are reported most frequently. 
This rating scale is sent to all home rooms as a 
guide and challenge. 


The following is a part of the score sheet used 
at the end of the first semester last year by the 
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committee in judging the activities of the various 
home rooms: 


Perfect school attendance...............00 60 points 
Perfect council attendance...............00 100 points 
Student council guest... 25 points each 
Secretary’s mnotebook............sssesceseeees 200 points 
(If requirements are fulfilled) 

US ail , Segoe Dit emanieaaens Wana caer 45 points 
Posters advertising school 

OR Ea ae REE Se eae 10 points each 

(If accepted) 

Cleaning of Trophy Case... 20 points 
Thirty Minute Radio Program............50 points 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 
NB inciioceviindsisiesibinnitiniaecontosenevins 200-400 points 

Eighteen inch Christmas stockings 
filled for Salvation Army........ 50 points each 

Drives: Bonuses and points were given ac- 
cording to the report of the standing of 
home rooms at the end of each of the three 
drives sponsored last semester: 
ticket sales, book drive, and the G. C. A. 
toy drive. 

Projects: For projects not mentioned because 
they are so varied the committee awarded 
points according to the type of each project, 
the number of students serving and _ the 
number benefited, the time required, and 
the importance of the project. Projects 
cannot involve any donation or expenditure 
by members or their parents, except for 
baskets for the needy. 

NEGATIVE PorInts 


Absence OF tard y.........cccscssssocssseces 10 points each 
(Reported by periods and divided by 7) 
Oral OP «i niandaiihseabicipesaieiocnieaiinbisiicabiaakesiasal 45 points each 


For this semester the School Spirit committee 
suggests deducting 25 points for each “cut.” 


The home room which won the School Spirit 
contest the first semester last year accumulated 
8,937 points. It is a senior group. One of the 
outstanding projects of this group was the pre- 
sentation of a radio to the cafeteria. The money 
to buy the radio was earned by the profit on the 
sale of factory made candy bars sold in the door- 
ways after school. Among other activities, this 
‘group donated 90 used phonograph records to be 
used with the public address system; gave subscrip- 
tions to two weekly papers to the library, and paid 
for them from their candy fund; filled thirty- 
seven Christmas stockings for the Salvation Army; 
and a committee of boys from the group lined the 
football field before each game 

At the last assembly of the semester, this home 
room, as the winner of the School Spirit contest, 
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student 





was awarded the School Spirit flag This flag is 
the same size as the American flag used with it 
in the color ritual at each assembly Different 
members of this group will carry the School Spirit 
flag in the color ritual, through this semester 

The School Spirit committee in its report states 
that the purpose of the School Spiri contest is to 
“foster better scholarship, improved attendance, 
and an unselfish spirit through cooperation with 
and service to the school, and to provide ample 
opportunity for the satisfaction gained from a job 
well done.” 

Will not such a contest add zest to home room 
activities and inspire both student and teacher to 
greater service? 





Bulletin Boards That Attract 
And Teach 


HELEN M. BuNCLARK 
124 Capen Blud., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In our school we have two long bulletin boards 
in the hall on each floor. At the beginning of the 
term, a schedule is given to members of the fac- 
ulty. Individual classrooms are responsible for 
bulletin displays during certain weeks. The dis- 
plays held this past year were especially attractive 
and taught the obseryers many fine things. A de- 
scription of a few of them might be suggestive. 

The office took charge of one especially inter- 
esting bulletin called Secrets. On the bulletin 
board, displayed on white drawing paper mounted 
on yellow backgrounds, were fastened samples of 
minerals which nature hides beneath her surface. 
Among these samples were pieces of mica, coal, 
asbestos, iron ore, and gypsum. Short paragraphs 
were typed and placed near each specimen to tell 
where it was mined and for what it was used. 

A second attractive bulletin board also sponsored 
by the office was one on Evergreens. This was 
displayed near Christmas week. Specimens of 
various popular evergreens were fastened on white 
paper mounted on green backgrounds. Short de- 
scriptions of the holly, mistletoe, pine, fir, and 
other trees were typed in red on white paper and 
artistically arranged together. Ground pine was 
trailed across the border and made a most attrac- 
tive sight. 

Several classrooms had outstanding bulletins, 








Indian Relics, Beadwork, Coins, Stamps, Min- 
erals, Books. Curios, Old West Photos, 5 Indian 
Arrowheads, 20c; 25 different fine named min- 
erals, $1.00; 10 different foreign coins, 15c; 10 
different foreign bills, 10c; 100 different foreign 
stamps, 10c; 25 different U. S. Stamps, 10c; 
Indian flint knife, 10c; Indian flint birdpoint, 
10c; Catalogue, 6c. 


INDIAN MUSEUM, Northbranch, Kansas 
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too. One provided a splendid summary for a study 
of Primitive Men. It was composed of pictures 
of cave men and prehistoric animals which were 
collected from various sources and mounted. 
Some.of the children copied drawings of primitive 
tools and drawings which have been found on cave 
walls. Other children colored an attractive mimieo- 
graphed picture of a cave boy in a tree. Other 
children wrote poems about the cave boy. These 
were mounted near the picture. 


Beneath this bulletin board a table was placed 
on which was exhibited a collection of primitive 
men’s articles. There were a few shells, nuts, a 
cocoanut shell, oddly shaped sharp stones, porcu- 
pine quills, a strip of birchbark, and a model of a 
birchbark canoe. Hanging beside this display was 
a chart on which was fastened souvenir carvings in 
the form of a meal pounder and a hatchet that 
Indians at Port Carling, Canada, had made. Pieces 
of fur and battle-axes made by the children com- 
pleted this display. 

Another bulletin board that created much in- 
terest was one on the Middle Ages, captioned /n 
Days of Old When. Knights Were Bold. A lovely 
colored picture of Sir Galahad centered this dis- 
play. Beneath this was typed these lines from 
Tennyson, 


“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


On either side of this picture was displayed 
mimeographed pictures of a mounted knight, two 
knights jousting, and a castle. These were colored 
by the children with crayon. Several children 
wrote amusing poems about knights, and a number 
of paragraphs were also written on Castles in the 
Middle Ages and Knighthood. 

Beneath this bulletin board was a table with a 
castle on it. The castle was made by the children 
from oatmeal boxes covered with brown paper on 
which bricks were outlined in black crayon. The 
towers were roofed in orange paper and the whole 
castle was mounted on a pile of books covered with 
green cloth to represent a hill. What pleased the 
children most was that there was a wall around it 
and a drawbridge, and as one child expressed it, 
“The drawbridge worked!” Marching up to the 
castle were four armoured knights. Beneath this 
table, on a shelf, were copies of books on knight- 
hood which the pupils had read and enjoyed. 

A third classroom bulletin board was one on 
India. For this we mounted selected pictures that 
showed the natives of India enjoying some of 
their strange customs. Mimeographed copies of 
the Taj Mahal and an outline map of India were 
also mounted and colored by the children. Para- 
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graphs on Strange Customs of India and the Taj 
Mahal were displayed. A snapshot of a real na- 
tive girl in a mission school at Godhra Manch Ma- 
hals, India, was there and beside it a letter which 
she had written to her patrons in a city club in 
3uffalo. The children had written to her in con- 
nection with their English classes and had told her 
about their customs and how much they enjoyed 
reading about her country. Beneath this bulletin 
board again we placed a table and on it were 
cardboard figures representing a native village 
of India. These were purchased from a stand- 
ard sandtable project company. The figures were 
displayed on a green blotter. Clay models of a 
village well, pottery, sacred snakes, a sacred cow, 
and a loom were made. A few celluloid models 
of a goat and an elephant were added. 

Near the close of the year a fifth grade class 
provided a bulletin that attracted wide attention. 
The children wrote articles on their individual 
hobbies and displayed samples of their hobbies in 
a sand table beneath it. Among these samples 
were stamp collections, hand carved airplanes, 
marionettes, and scrapbooks. As the second term 
drew to a close, the office again put up an inter- 
esting display. It pictures a number of sugges- 
tions for summer hobbies. Among these were: 
collecting and pressing wild flowers, collecting 
and pressing leaves, collecting shells or stones. 
There were many others. The children were asked 
to select a hobby that interested them. They were 
to sign their names to a slip posted with the dis- 
play and follow this hobby through the summer. 

The bulletin board project has become a popular, 
instructive, and entertaining part of our school life. 
Our bulletin boards exhibit and arouse student 
activity. 





“Youth is like Cordite—quite innocuous in free 
air but highly explosive in confinement.”—ZA. 
Saywer. 








Costumes for Rent 


We carry a full line of costumes. wigs. beards, 
grease paints, evening dress suits, tuxedoes, 
and wooden shoes, etc. for home talent shows 
and entertainment. Your show will always be 
better with the proper wigs or such as butler. 
bell boy. and police uniforms. 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
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“The old gray mare, she ain’t what she used to 
be,” represents an idea accepted in horseology, 
architecture, medicine, automotive engineering, 
fashions, motion pictures, etc., but all too fre- 
quently (and illogically so), one not accepted in 
education. Hughes Mearns’ “Education Isn’t What 
It Used To Be,” Parents’ Magazine for Septem- 
ber, is an attractive and timely article that can be 
beneficially capitalized in your P-T meetings. A 
suggestive outline for such presentation is in- 
cluded. 





Now turn, in the same magazine, to “Every 
Wife Should Know,” by Mary Fisher Torrance 
(an attorney), and read one of the most practi- 
cal articles we have seen. What informations will 
save much useless worry and trouble in case the 
husband passes on? Oh, where he kept his valua- 
ble papers; where she ought to go for legal ad- 
vice; necessary banking procedures; the absolute 
necessity for insurance; the importance of a prop- 
erly drawn will, etc. This article will make most 
excellent material for any home room program. 





’ 


“Say, Julie, whatcha doing tonight?” is not the 
way to do it because this makes the asker a Snoop- 
ing Smyth. Remember too, “a crease in the pants 
is worth two in the hat;” “take mamma’s hand 
but don’t pump it;” “at the movie you should help 
her off and on with her coat but no other arm 
exercises are in order.” These, friends, are “pre- 
views” from The First Reel of “Boy Dates Girl,” 
an incisive and snappily written tale of a 20th 
Century Romeo and Juliet. You will find it in 
The Scholastic for September 19. We prophesy 
that this serial will be most profitable to young 
folks interested in dating activities. By all means 
make it available to your students. It, too, can be 
used to good advantage in home room programs. 





“Huh, whaddo I care whether the children like 
me or not? They have to take my courses, don’t 
they?” Expressed or unexpressed, this attitude has 
often been taken by teachers. And many inaccu- 
rately designated “pupil failures” can be attributed 
directly to it. The modern educator recognizes that 
love for a teacher, while a poor motive, is much 
better than no motive at all. A desirable and ef- 
fective “personality” is being increasingly de- 
manded of the teacher. How can it be developed ? 
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Ethel A. Moynahan will tell you about one im- 
portant phase of it in “How To Make Children 
Like You,” Woman's Home Companion for March. 
This practical and weli illustrated article should 
be read by every teacher. 





Who were the Rollins Rebels? What did they 
establish? What salaries did they receive? A col- 
lege with no trustees, no president, and no other 
executives who might interfere with the teach- 
er’s function. A college in which the student is 
as free to criticize his teachers as they are to 
criticize him; one in which he can open _ his 
mouth about anything, at any time, and take the 
consequences. We'll bet it will soon be called 
“Educational Communism” by the Menace of 
America. Read about this unusual institution under 
the title, “Education on a Mountain,” by Louis 
Adamic, in Harpers for April. 





“Of some 25 sports in which ladies indulge 
there are only eight in which they do not manage 
to make themselves utterly silly. They get 
out of breath, wear funny clothes, perspire, puff 
out their cheeks, stick out places when they play, 
and are about as elegant as giraffes in a hurry.” 
What are the sports in which ladies should and 
should not engage? For a delightful bit of di- 
version read Paul Gallico’s “Women in Sports 
Should Look Beautiful,” Vogue for June 15. You'll 
enjoy it. 





Is it a “Me and Gott” belief? A feeling that 
whatever-our-forefathers-did-is-O K-first-last-and- 
all the time? Anything not “foreign?” Militarism? 
-acifism? Or, just what is it? A widespread criti- 
cism of the school is that it does teach “Funda- 
mental Americanism.” But as to just what this 
F A is, there is wide divergence of opinion. A 
sane and penetrating article that should be help- 
ful to anyone with an open mind is, “What Is 
Fundamental Americanism,” by F. Melvyn Law- 
son, in The School Executive for June. 





And, finally, if you want another answer to the 
old question, “What Education Is of Most 


Worth?” look up Will Durant’s educational phi- 
losophy in The Saturday Evening Post for April 
11. 
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WHAT SHOULD A SCHOOL CLUB DO? 


“What should my club do?” This question will 


cause the inexperienced sponsor considerable worry 
as he looks forward to periodic meetings during 
the school year. Since there is no outline or course 
of study to follow, the activities must be planned 
by the group which will work under his super- 
vision. Though the task at first appears difficult, 
it becomes much simpler if the sponsor obeserves 
a few guiding principles and suggestions. 

There are three basic principles that must be 
followed by those planning the activities of any 
club. First, the club must select one or more defi- 
nite objectives, which may or may not be changed 
from year to year, but which must be accepted 
by the present membership of the club. All activi- 
ties should then be so selected and planned that 
these objectives will be achieved. 

The second basic principle is that activities for 
the club should be planned as a whole for a 
semester or a year in advance. Such planning will 
give some assurance of a balanced program of 
activities leading to the realization of the objec- 
tives that have been set up by the entire club 
membership. 

The third basic principle in planning club ac- 
tivities is that they must be sufficiently varied 
to hold the interest of the members. The same 
type of activity week after week will create a 
monotony certain to kill student enthusiasm. 

There are three different kinds of activities in 
which all clubs may engage: projects, programs, 
and recreational activities. The project should be 
selected after careful consideration by a student 
committee and then approved by the entire club, 
because without the enthusiastic support of every 
member it is not likely to succeed. It should be 
of such a nature that it will require the help 
of a considerable part or all of the club mem- 
bership. The project should not be too big to 
handle, nor should it take too long to complete. 
Because its success depends to a great extent on 
careful preparation, it should be planned in con- 
siderable detail by a student committee with the 
help of the sponsor before work on it is actually 
begun. The project must make some definite con- 
tribution to the objectives of the club, for if ‘t 
does not, there is no excuse for engaging in the 
activity. 

Projects may be divided into two groups: those 
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EpGar G. Jounston, Department Editor 





that are carried on within the club itself and 
those that are sponsored by the club but carried 
on in the school or the community. Taking an im- 
aginary tour through a foreign country in a travel 
club, studying outstanding football stars of the 
season in a sports study club, and discussing the 
food and clothing of some foreign country in a 
home economics club are examples of projects 
carried on in the group itself. Those sponsored by 
the club but involving the whole school or com- 
munity include such projects as a campaign and 
election sponsored by a citizenship club, an exhibit 
by a wood carving club, a doll dress contest by 
a dressmaking club, an assembly program by a 
dramatic club, and an exhibition by a tumbling 
club. The club with a balanced program will have 
several projects each year that are confined to 
the club itself and one or two that involve the 
school or community as a whole. It is largely 
through these projects that club objectives are 
achieved. 

The second kind of activity in which the club 
may engage is the program at the club meetings. 
The program may be presented by the members 
themselves, by other pupils in the school, by mem- 
bers who have graduated, or by persons in the 
community. Teachers in the building who have 
travelled widely or who have some special talent 
also may provide programs. Since the club is or- 
ganized largely to give opportunity for pupil ac- 
tivity, the most desirable program is one pre- 
sented by club members or other students in the 
school. Opportunities for worthwhile programs 
provided by persons in the community are fre- 
quently overlooked. The citizenship club may call 
upon the city officials, the police and fire depart- 
ments, a congressman, or a state legislator for 
an address or demonstration. The airplane club 
may find a local aviator to talk on his experiences 


or an older boy who can demonstrate the con- 


struction of model planes. There are always sev- 
eral travelers who will talk to a travel or stamp 
club. Newspaper, first aid, photography, sports, 
reading, and many other clubs will find in all 
except the smallest communities men and women 
who can contribute an occasional program that will 
be both interesting and valuable in reaching club 
objectives. : 

The third kind of activity for the club is of 
a recreational nature. School clubs are similar to 
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those of adults in that some things must be done 
just for fun if pupil interest is to be maintained 
at a high level. If the club period is sufficiently 
long, it is quite appropriate to have an entertain- 
ment number as part of a regular program, while 
occasionally an entire period should be devoted to 
recreational activities. A play may constitute the 
program, participants in the high school dramatic 
and music contests may present their numbers, or 
a variety of other activities of entertainment value 
may be utilized. Once or twice during the year the 
club should plan a party. This need not be an 
elaborate affair after school or in the evening; 
in fact, it may be held during the regular club 
period. 

The club which sets up an organization to plan 
its programs and other activities will seldom have 
a meeting when the president or program com- 
mittee offers an embarrassed explanation for fail- 
ure to present something worthwhile to the mem- 
bership.—William T. Gruhn, Principal, Simmons 
Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


What the Clubs Are Doing 





The club reports for October come from North 
Carolina, Indiana, and Michigan. Mr. H. W. 
Holmes of the Dudley High School of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina furnished the data on the 
Chemistry Club; Mr. M. L. Staples is sponsor 
of the Pep Club of Bosse High School; Mr. 
George Manning, principal of the Muskegon High 
School, submits the report on its Masque Club. 





A CHEMISTRY CLUB 


Dudley High School, Greensboro, North Carolina 


The Chemistry Club at Dudley High School 
grew out of a suggestion of the instructor that 
the members of his four chemistry classes might 
find interesting chemistry projects which could be 
carried on outside of class periods. A few days 
later fifteen enthusiastic students gathered in his 
room after school to form the nucleus of one of 
the school’s most active clubs. 

Officers elected and constitution developed, the 
club embarked on an active program. The fol- 
lowing projects represent some of its first year 
activities : 

A group made a large scrapbook from beaver 
board, cloth and heavy brown wrapping paper in 
which is placed each week articles and pictures of 
chemical interest for the use of the whole class; 
programs -were given at club meetings at which 
topics of interest to high school chemistry stu- 
dents were discussed; on other occasions the club 
would invite one of the other science teachers to 
come in and give a talk. Two meetings were de- 
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voted to chemical tricks of the magician and to 
demonstrations in practical chemistry. It was dur- 
ing one of these programs that one of the mem- 
bers made matches, another, a torpedo, and a 
third, some soap. 

The club was given a date to appear on the 
assembly program once during the year, and gave 
a program consisting of two parts: the first a 
chemistry playlet taken from an issue of the Jour- 
nal of Chemical Education, and the second part 
consisting of a series of tricks and entertaining 
practical demonstrations of the uses of chemistry. 





Tue Pep CiLus 


Bosse High School, Evansville, Indiana 


The senior “Pep” Club of Bosse High School 
in Evansville, Indiana, represents a successful at- 
tempt to open the doors of school management to 
members of the student body. The Club is made 


up of thirty seniors who are chosen from a 
long list of applicants by the class officers and 
the yell leaders. 

The “Pep” Club has charge of all “pep” as- 
semblies. Small committees take the full responsi- 
bility for individual programs and assembly ar- 
rangements. Other committees decorate football 
fields, basket ball courts and banquet halls. Cour- 
tesy committees act as hosts to visiting students 
and adults. Sportsmanship talks are given by mem- 
bers of this Club in all the homerooms of the 


school. Good will programs are given in other 
members of the “Pep” Club. Moreover, the Club 
does not stop at boosting athletics. It provides 
publicity and “pep” assemblies for the school pa- 
per, debating teams, musical contests, school plays, 
operettas, minstrels, concerts, etc. Many times the 
principal has occasion to appeal to this Club for 
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valuable assistance in freshmen orientation and 
other affairs of the school. 

A group of over-enthusiastic fans, after a close 
football game, rushed acfoss the city and painted 
the scores of the game in large black letters on 
the buildings of the rival school. A committee 
of this “Pep Club spent hours washing off this 
mark of vandalism, while the yell-leaders and the 
president of the Club appeared before the rival 
student body and apologized for the act. Such ac- 
tivities have done much to create a delightful 
spirit of sportsmanship between the Evansville 
schools. The Pep Club has done such efficient 
work that so far it has avoided the calamity of 
being replaced by a “we-can-do-it-better” faculty 
committee. 


MAsouEeE DraMATIC SOCIETY 


Muskegon Senior High School, Muskegon, Mich. 


Each year Masque, dramatic society of Mus- 
kegon Senior High School, makes marked progress 
toward the goal it has set for itself, namely, to 
further the appreciation of the drama in the minds 
of the youth of the community. Members of the 
club are representative of the best that the school 
has to offer in ability and understanding of the 
art of the drama and every member is pledged to 
bring some measure of his understanding to his 
fellow students and community members. 

Since the requirements for entrance are high, 
only the finest of talent is accepted, but “talent” 
is considered not only as acting ability, but as 
ability in backstage work, directing, costuming, 
make-up, or executive ability. Before an applicant 
is even temporarily admitted, he must present a 
reading or participate in a play before a criti- 
cal group of judges from the club. If his work 
in this project is considered satisfactory, he is 
temporarily taken into the club. His_ record 
throughout the school must be creditable in ev- 
ery respect and after a few weeks trial member- 
ship, he is placed in a one act play with other 
applicants, and membership is determined on the 
basis of this appearance. 

The most important accomplishment of Masque 
is the annual presentation of a three act play for 
public performance with the advisor of the club 
as the director and members comprising the cast 
and the various committees. The entire play there- 
fore, including backstage work, advertising, tick- 
ets, and costuming, as well as the acting is a stu- 
dent project with a teacher as. technical advisor. 
A definite effort has been made since the origin 
of the club to raise the level of appreciation of 
the drama not only among the students, but 
throughout the community. The success of this ef- 
fort can be judged by the fact that no longer are 
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farces and mystery plays in demand by the public, 
but plays of greater depth and meaning are re- 
ceived with real interest. 

The close of the year’s work is annually cele- 
brated with a banquet at which the achievements 
of the year are reviewed. The success of each year 
encourages the Masque to attempt even greater 
things, but the greatest satisfaction of all comes 
from the knowledge of the society’s value to the 
school and the community. 





The greatest success has not yet been achieved 
in business; the most wonderful invention has not 
been developed; the finest painting has not been 
painted. Superlative success in any walk of life 
has not yet been accomplished, and never will be 
as long as young people train themselves to think, 
and have a proper appreciation of the value of 
real education—Thomas J. Watson, President 
International Business Machines Corporation. 
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FRESHMAN CLASS—REVISED VERSION 
1936 


Lucite Bourn 


This skit was planned to introduce a new Fresh- 
man Class into the mysteries of high school chapel 
programs. It is adapted to any number, can be 
used on the spur of the moment, and is so simple 
that it sounds foolish, but it was quoted for days 
by the student body. 


Stage: If the class is small, a semi-circle of 
chairs should be arranged on the stage; if large, 
the pupils may stand in lines. 

Costume: Class dresses like first-graders, with 
large green hair bows and neck ties. 

Announcer: Presenting the Freshman-Class of 
Blank High School, revised version, 1936. Mary 
Green. 

(Mary Green appears on the stage, says her re- 
vised nursery rhyme* and takes her place. One 
by one of the class is called and do the same.) 

Announcer: We of the Freshman Class—Re- 
vised Version, 1936, may be little, but no one 
can deny that we are loud. The Blank High School 
is going to hear from us, for we number among 
our members some very talented pupils. (Specially 
talented pupils are presented and perform accord- 
ing to their line of talent.) 

Announcer: There is another way in which the 
Blank High School is going to hear from us— 
one in which you are especially interested. I am 
going to present now all those freshmen who ex- 
pect to serve in any way on the athletic field. 
Football. Basketball. Baseball. Tennis. (The ath- 
ketic pupils come forward and give a cheer for 
the school. ) 

Announcer: We conclude by singing the Fresh- 
man Class Song, Revised Version of 1936, 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN 


Oh—pupils dear, and did you hear the news that’s 
going round? 

The Freshman Class has landed safely on the 
high school ground. 

Such brawn and brain you've never guessed; such 
pep you've never seen, 

For there’s a hearty bunch turned out a-wearing 
of the green. 
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W. Martin Butts, Department Editor 
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I-—met with Proffie (Local) and I tuk him by 
the hand 

And I said, “How's the dear old Freshies and how 
do they stand?” 

“They're the most industrious pupils that ever 
you have seen; 

They're studying nights and working days while 
wearing of the green.” 


*Revised Version of Nursery Rhymes. (Original 
and borrowed from comic pages of newspapers.) 


1. Mary had a swarm of bees 
And they to save their lives 
Were forced to go where Mary went, 
For Mary had the hives. 


2. Little Miss Muffet 
Sat an a tuf fet, 
Eating her curds and whey; 
There came a great spider 
And sat down beside her, 
And said, “Pardon me, but 
Is this seat taken?” 


3. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill said, “What's the matter, Jack? 
Can’t you take it? 


4. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Had egg-nog. 


5. Thirty. days has September, 
April, June and November. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Except my uncle who got thirty for speeding. 


6. Mary had a little lamb, 
You've heard this tale before, 
But have you heard the rest of it? 
She passed her plate for more. 


NI 


. Hickory, dickory, dock, etc. 
The clock struck one. 
The other got away. 


8. Mistress Mary, etc. 
And the rest haven't come up yet. 


a8 


Simple Simon, ete. 
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Said Simple Simon 
To the pieman, 
“Hello there.” 


10. Jack Sprat, etc. 
They ate spinach. 


11. Sing a song of sixpence, etc. 
Isn't this a fowl dish 
To set before a king? 


12. There was an old woman, etc. 
She gave them some water 
Without any viands 
And said with a sigh, 

I wish they were Dionne’s. 


13. One for the money 
And two for the tee, 
Three to make ready 
And “Fore,” cried he. 


14. This litle pig went to market, etc. 
And this little pig had butter; 
This little pig said, “We—we—we— 
Pardon me, but I stutter.” 





LIVING PICTURES IN ASSEMBLY 
M. P. McMiLitn 


Recently a school in Southern California pre- 
sented “Living Masterpieces,’ in which students 
still-posed as the characters in some of the most 
famous masterpieces of the world’s great paint- 
ers. Although any of the most famous paintings 
may be selected, these particular ones were cho- 
sen because they’ seem to have more interest for 
the high-school age student, and because they could 
be more easily costumed and grouped. 


CHAR- MUSICAL 
ACTERS ACCOMPANIMENT 
1 boy Mother Earth 

2 boys Italian Folk Song 





NAME OF PAINTING 


The Sower 
Beggar Boys 


Song of the Lark 1 girl Hark, Hark, the 

Lark 
Boy with Fife 1 boy Moment Musical 
Infanta Maria Theresal girl Minuet 
Broken Pitcher 1 girl To a Wild Rose 
Carmencita 1 girl Carmena 
Blue Boy 1 boy Traumerei 
Pinkie 1 girl The Swan 
Clavering Children Boy & 

girl Waltz Song 

Strawberry Girl 1 girl Old English Air 
Girl with Cherries 1 girl Amaryllis 
Miss Alexander 1 girl Sylvia 
Artist’s Daughter 1 girl Shubert’s Serenade 
The Majas 2 girls, 


2 boys In Old Madrid 


In the center of the stage was placed a huge 
picture frame large enough to include four chil- 
dren. The frame, made of pine wood, was em- 
bellished with twisted rope, then gilded to re- 
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semble the heavy frames used to enclose famous 
masterpieces. A canvas drop corresponding to the 
background used in the actual painting was hung 
behind each “living masterpiece,” and was changed 
with each presentation. 

The frame was attached to the outer edge of 
a huge box of the same dimensions and was 
lighted by powerful blue lights attached to the 
sides, top, and bottom. This brilliant light served 
to accentuate the colors and to emphasize every 
slightest detail. The costumes of the characters 
were very inexpensive, dyed burlap and cheese- 
cloth being the two favorite materials. However 
cheap the costumes, it is essential that the colors 
be exactly correct so that the total effect will 
resemble as nearly as possible the painting that is 
being reproduced. 

If possible, it is highly desirable to hang a 
pale blue cheesecloth or theatrical gauze curtain 
in front of the frame, as this tends to soften the 
lines and colors, and blends all details into the 
soft harmony of the original paintings. However, 
this drop is not absolutely essential if the light- 
ing scheme has been carefully worked out to at- 
tain the desired effect. 


The music to be played as an accompaniment to — 


” 


the presentation of the “living masterpieces,” must 
be carefully chosen. It must harmonize with the 
spirit of the painting and must be played softly 
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Animal Noises, Trains, Aero- 
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and only as a subdued background; otherwise, 


the attention of the audience will be attracted to 
the music instead of to the paintings. The music 
may consist of merely the piano, piano and violin, 
or small or large orchestra, depending on the 
facilities available. 

The most dramatic manner of portraying these 
fying masterpieces is to darken the entire audi- 
torium, then have the orchestra begin. After a 


} minute or two of music, have two costumed pages 
draw back the heavy curtain, revealing the first 


“iving painting.” Usually a full minute is long 
mough for each presentation, the music continu- 
ing after the curtains have again been closed, and 
mtil time has elapsed to arrange the next presen- 


Fiation in the frame. 


PEP SONG 
Vircit C. NANE 


Here is something different in a song stunt for 


Tithe pep squad. 


Start at the bottom of the scale, giving a line 
of the song to each note of the scale, then come 


Fiown, a note at a time, to the climax, “Scat,” 
Fyhich is shouted in unison: 


I know a little pussy, 
Its hair is silver gray. 

It lives down in the meadow, 
Not very far away. 

It'll always be a pussy, 
It'll never be a cat, 





For it’s a pussy-willow. 
Now, what do yousthink of that! 


Meow! 
Meow! 
Meow! 
Meow! 
Meow! 
Meow! 
Meow! 
Meow! 
Scat! 
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The second verse is equally senseless, but ef- 


tive. It runs: 


I have a little puppy 
As skinny as a rail; 
Not so very chubby, 
And hasn’t any tail! 
It'll always be a puppy, 
It'll never be a hound. 
They sell it in the butcher-shops 
At twenty cents a pound! 


— Bow! 
Wow! 
Wow! 





Wow! 
Wow! 
Wow! 
Wow! 
Wow! 
Hot Dog! 
(Midland Schools) 


Use this idea. Write your own words if you 


care to. 


CHALK TALK 
Nep RUSSELL 


Here is a chalk talk stunt that some people will 


call clever. Anyone can perform it. 


Provide equipment and supplies similar to those 


used by a professional chalk artist. 


Trace wtih a lead pencil on the sheets of white 


paper such drawings as the “artist” will want 
to produce. These fine lines can not be seen at 
any considerable distance, and the audience will 
marvel at the talent of the performer. 


If no one is available who can sketch the pen- 


cil outlines, it can be done from a small drawing 
from newspaper or magazine by the use of a 
pantograph, which is an inexpensive device that 
every school should have. 


To do justice to this illusion of free-hand draw- 
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scores, stage guides, chorus parts 
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ing, much planning will be necessary. What to 
draw and, more important, what to say while draw- 
ing call for thought, practice and rehearsal. 





GROCERY STORE EDUCATION 


CHARACTERS: The Grocer, Mother, Darling. 


Scene: Grocery store. The grocer stands be- 
hind a counter in front of shelves laden with real 
or imaginary groceries. 

MorHer: (Enters leading Darling—an adult 
dressed in exaggerated child’s clothing.) You sell 
groceries, do you not? You know beans and po- 
tatoes and things ? 

Grocer: Yes indeed, mam. How many beans 
and potatoes did you wish? 

MoruHer: No beans or potatoes, that was just 
to illustrate what I meant by groceries. 

Grocer: I see. Now perhaps there is something 
else that you wish. 

MoruHer: Where is the list, Darling. 
fumbles around and finally finds list.) 
of soups at ten cents a can. 


(Darling 
Three cans 
cans for a quarter. 


GRocER: Soup is three 


Motuer: No, I’m sorry but I prefer it ten 


cents a can. 





Grocer: Very well. Now what flavor: mush- 
room, chicken, vegetable, beef 

MortHer: Oh I don’t care what flavor, just 
soup. 

Grocer: All right, here are three cans of beef. 

Darutinc: I want chicken soup, mother. 

MorHeER: Quiet, Darling. Mother knows best. 


Twenty-eight cents of cheese. 
Grocer: Now would you care for Swiss, Amer: 
ican or— 





MorHer: Oh, American. My husband men- 
tioned something about always buying American 
things. 

Grocer: (Weighing cheese). This comes to 
twenty-seven cents. 

MoruHer: I’m very sorry, it must be twenty- 
eight cents. (Grocer cuts small piece and adds to 
other.) Twenty cents worth of lettuce. 

Grocer: We don’t have lettuce, but the green- 


grocer down the street does and I'll send for it. 
(Calls) Jim, go and get twenty cents worth cf let- 
tuce for the lady. Now what else? 

Moruer: One twenty cent can of carrots. 


Grocer: Do you wish the quartered or diced 
carrots ? 
MotHer: You are really making this very dif- 


ficult with so many questions. Since you insist 
upon my selecting one, I select the quartered—the 
diced sound a bit wicked, don’t you think? And, 
then thirteen cents worth of rice. 








Grocer: Rice is fifteen cents a pound. 
MOTHER: 
is a pound. 


will be all. 


I want thirteen cents worth. That 
How much is the bill? 
Grocer: One dollar and eleven cents. ($1.11) 
Morner: One dollar and eleven cents ($1.11), 
(Looks at list). That's just what Darling got 


now isn’t that just too cunning for words? 


Grocer: Will you take these with you? 
MorHER: Qh dear, no. 

Grocer: Where shall I send them? 

MotrHer: Send them? Who said I wanted 


them sent anywhere ? 

Grocer: I’m afraid I don't understand. 

MotrnHer: You are really very exasperating, | 
shall go elsewhere in the future. I don’t want 
these silly groceries. Darling brought home q 
problem about the stupid things and I thought the 
little dear would understand this problem better 
if he could really see the things right here in the 
store. Good-day. 


(Lights Out) 





PsHaw! 
A little boy attending Sunday school at a sum 
mer resort was asked by his father: “Well, Billy, 
whom did you have for teacher today ?” 


The boy replied: “Daddy, we didn’t have 4 


teacher today; we had a man!”—Texas Outlook, 
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POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 
The month preceding the presidential election, 
wanted | when we are all politically minded, presents an 
opportunity to stage a party which is new and 
different. A clever history teacher would be a 
ting, | | helpful advisor in planning the details of the en- 
t want | fertainment. The theme of the party may be de- 
ome a 4 veloped through the use of patriotic colors and 
cht the | party symbols. 
better # INVITATIONS 
» in the Cut stars four or five inches in diameter out 
of red or blue cellophane. Print the invitation to 
the party on a white card small enough to fit into 
the center of the star. Use blue printing for the 
red stars and red for the blue ones. Paste this 
a sum- — card on the cellophane, place in an envelope, and 
1, Billy, } deliver. The invitation may read: 
Political 
have 4 P was 
ropaganda 
Outlook, isa 
ace 





——— 


Date— Time— 








As the guests enter the room where the party 
is to be held, each is asked to draw an elephant 
or donkey from a box in which an equal number 
‘has been placed. These party symbols have been 
cut from colored paper or cardboard. Conversa- 
_ inspired by this drawing will serve as an ice 
eaker while the guests are arriving. Some find 
that they have abandoned their former political 
filiations to support a better candidate. 
















































NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES 





When all the guests have arrived, the leader 
‘announces that the Republicans are to assemble 
in one place and the Democrats in another for the 
pose of selecting their candidates. The two 
groups should be placed in separate rooms to avoid 
fusion during this period of convention plan- 
. An able assistant acting as chairman of. the 
vention should have charge of each group. 




































‘In order to have a successful party, consid- 
ble preparation should be made in advance. 
imeographed campaign songs, radio set up, fun 
ing hand instruments, equipment for photogra- 
7 phers, and movie representatives, noise makers, 
s and hats should be ready for use. Crayons 
/f paints and placards on sticks should be ready 
for slogans suggested by the members of the 
foup. Be certain that the campaign song is catchy 
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Parties for the Season 


Mary HELEN GREEN, Department Editor 


and easy to learn. Give each person some part in 
this set up. 


Proceed then to the convention routine of nom- 
inating the president and vice-president. If the 
crowd is aggressive, extemporaneous nominating 
speeches will be best, otherwise ask some of the 
delegates ahead of time to be prepared. If de- 
sired, this part of the convention can be broad- 
cast to the other party as a program. In return, 
the other party can furnish entertainment of their 
convention. 

Recognize the successful candidates by provid- 
ing them with special insignia of their office. 

Roll call of states may be made brief by hav- 
ing a delegate carry a roll of paper to the chair- 
man when he calls for it, on which the names of 
the states are written. 


Po.iticAL IssuEs 


Now that the candidates are selected, it is nec- 
essary for the two parties to reassemble to learn 
the political issues in the platform. Some use may 
be made of the statement that “a platform is 
what candidates get in on, not what they stand 
on,” by having them step on a platform for a 
minute but not permitting them to stand there 
for a long time. 

A contest between the parties should follow. 


lst issue. Prohibition. The presidential candi- 
dates are requested to drink pop through a nip- 
ple. (A remark might be made while the con- 
testants are standing that they are both upright 
candidates though wet.) 

2nd issue. Farm Relief. The vice-presidential 
candidates are to guess the number of grains of 
corn on a cob. Two delegates, one from each 
party, may shell the ear of corn and count 
the grains. The candidate who guessed the near- 
est, of course, knows more about farming, and 
will do all in his power to aid the farmer. 


3rd issue. inflation. Appointed delegates should 
stage a balloon prize fight. This is accomplished 
by tying eight to twelve inflated balloons to the 
belts worn by the participants. Boxing gloves are 
to be used for puncturing the opponent’s bal- 
loons. A good deal of false motion at first will 
prolong the contest and also will be more excit- 
ing. An appointed referee, if carefully selected, 
can add to the success of this event. The con- 
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testant whose balloons are gone first champions Interest is created by watching how Maine gy 0 
inflation. —“As Maine goes, so goes the country.” a 
INTELLIGENCE OF THE VOTERS Chart the votes on a sheet of paper which W 
Pass paper and pencil to individual members pinned up where the guests may audit the tall mt 4 
: gUnits . , é al 
of the Party. Have each write the names of the Tur an Deans | ae | = 
forty-eight states. Limit the time to ten minutes. —_ae | 
The party having the most correct lists at the | | . 
end of that time is the more intelligent of the | | “ 
two. Voters, even though lack of intelligence was | | . 
shown in this game will be permitted to cast a | | 7 bh 
ballot at election. —— ss 
Di ctieenss en suk Pemanat If the crowd is large, blindfolding guests 4 
a be too slow. Arrange then to throw feather ja 
Draw a large wall map of the United States ait 2% 
: n lins into the map and keep a record of 
on light colored wrapping paper. Mark off the BE 
states and name them. Place in each state the annee é 
: ; The climax of the party comes when the Pr | 
number of electoral votes allowed. Print clearly ‘ . j ‘ . , 
Se : : dent is elected. Full use of the noise makers ide 
so that visibility w.ll he good in any part of the Claes RS 
: then be expected. Job seekers ask for polit mt 
room. Place map on a bulletin board or sub- Siscieks 
stantial standard. Electoral votes. for the states sei it 
re oa westow ‘ . Soe ape REFRESH MENTS 
a ees It is time to forget party affiliations. Cut pi ] 
erseihes. sie sii: i alia ae tures of prominent political people into four i of 
: we so Ss ate Ee regularly shaped pieces. Place two of each pig dis 
ne ee ae ios a? ane . ture in a box for girls, the other two in a is 
a. bs NLC. J no . 
3 Pec 8 Md. 11 Okla. for boys. Each guest draws. After the draw me 
9 Ark. 17 Mass. 5 Ore. the joining together of the four parts determine§ the 
22 Calif. 19 Mich. 36 Pa. quartet for refreshments. re 4 
6 Colo. 11 Minn. 4 oe Serve patriotic ice cream molds with elep 
8 Conn. 9 Miss. 8 mts Ms | 
3 Del. 15 Mo. 4 S. D. \ 
7 Fla. 4 Mont. 11 Tenn. i be 
12 Ga. 7 Nebr. 23 Tex. ’ : 
: . will 
4 ies 3. Mew 4 Dek INGRAM'S NEW 
29 Til. 4 N.H. Si Ve + 
14 Ind. 16 N. J. 11 Va. ow 
11 Iowa 3 N. M. 8 Wash. PLAYS cloc 
9 Kan. 47 N. Y. 8 W.Va. mati 
n Ky. bi BR WR We, ° —- 
10 La 4 NLD 3 Wyo. Readings Operettas Say 
Pettis cate Radio Plays tune 
Distribut SEP OM CRE EO Sat Oa 3 Brand New Full Length Comedies J 0 
istribute colored thumb tacks or push-pi 0 Ra 5d g 
Baie: . P I 4 Brand New One-Act Contest Winners | fats, 
the group giving one color to each party and one i ; it tk 
: ; 50 Brand New Readings 
or two tacks to a person, depending upon the as t 
size of the crowd. Blindfold voters and after turn- And Brand New Departments | “me 
> 2 ( 
ing them around a time or two have them place of Radio Plays and O perettas 4 In 
tack or pin in map. At the end of the voting, | der 
electoral votes are counted as follows: the party The new Plays of the Month is just \ 
having the majority of pins in a state wins the chuck full of new features and ideas for [fF V 
votes of the entire state; a tie divides the votes; aa Fall Ro taped and rae: : 
a state with no pin in it loses all its electoral votes. siege > Send for your copy today P 
ree with our compliments. a e 
y to tt 
> 4 
SKITS AND STUNTS—Easy-to-do program x WH No. 
bits—60c; CABIN MYSTERY—Three act mys- Frederick B. Ingram 5 
tery comedy for boys — 50c; OPERATION P All 
POSTPONED—Negro dialect comedy skit—2ic; Publications E No. 
YOUTH OF KING ARTHUR—L d Play ; ay 
—$5c. One copy of each of the ubaee83. a8. Publishers of Plays of the Month 4 All 
W. Marlin Butts Gansert Building - Rock Island, Illinois ft 
Box 1 East Boston, Mass. = No. ; 
8 -® School Activitiq§ Oct 
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or donkey shaped cookies. Cakes with red, white, 
and blue icing or cakes individually wrapped in 
white paper tied with blue and red ribbon may be 
substituted for the cookies. Flags in gum drops 
are inexpensive “political favors.” 

If invitations are not used, the idea mentioned 
above under the heading of “Invitations” may be 
converted into place cards, using the name of the 
guest on the white card. By placing these on 
the warm palm of the hand a fortune may be told 
by the way they curl. For instance, if a certain 
point of the star curls first, a political job is 
assured him. 


HALLOWEEN HINTS 


A Halloween party is always welcomed. New 
ideas are not especially needed, but the old ones 
must carry out the spirit of the occasion. Of 
course, the party should be a masquerade. 

INVITATIONS 

Invitations may request the guests to meet one 
of the several ghosts at an appointed place some 
distance removed from the place where the party 
is to be held. Ghost “A,” “B,” or “C” will then 
meet his crowd on a certain corner and lead 
them to various homes inquiring in a hollow voice 
if that is where the spirits are to assemble. 


DECORATIONS 

When the selected spot is found, there will 
be no doubt about its being the right place. It 
will be decorated with corn stalks which meet 
over the doorway, shaded lights, bats, black cats, 
owls, scarecrows, pumpkins and a pumpkin-faced 
clock with the hours marked in an anti-clockwise 
manner. A ghost head on a stick may be lowered 
or raised to frighten the guests. An electric fan 
may blow out streamers of crepe paper at oppor- 
tune moments. 

One or more of the hosts may dress as black 


® cats, meet the guests as they enter, and see to 
' it that they are properly ushered to their places 


1 as they are led by the varying expressions of 


ents 

tas 
just 

; for 


pring 
oday, 


_ “meow, 


9” 6 


meow.” 
In this atmosphere of silence, “Way Down Yon- 


® der at the Hant House” will be fitting. 


Way Down Yonver at THE Hant House 
Mary Bonham 


Persons dressed as ghosts stand in row and sing 


§ to tune, “Way Down Yonder in the Cornfield.” 


uth 


linois 


| No. 1. Oh, some folks say a ghost can’t feel, 

p All . Way down yonder at the hant house ; 

F No. 1. But if you hit me I will squeal, 

- All Way down yonder at the hant house. 
(Hant next to No. 1 hits him. Squeals) 


H No. 2. Oh, some folks say a ghost can’t run, 
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All 


No. 


All 


No. 


All 


No. 


All 


No. 


All 


No. 


All 


No. 


All 


No. 


All 


No. 


All 


No. 


All 


Way down yonder at the hant house; 
2. To see you run is lots more fun, (giggle) 
Way down yonder at the hant house. 


(All nod heads up and down) 


3. Oh, some folks say a ghost can’t see, 
Way down yonder at the hant house ; 

3. But I know when you peek at me, 
Way down yonder at the hant house. 


(Peek at audience on tiptoe) 


4. Some folks say a ghost can’t talk, 
Way down yonder at the hant house; 
4. But my groans scare you when I walk. 
Way down yonder at the hant house. 
(Groans) 


5. Oh, maybe you think a ghost can’t sing 
Way down yonder at the hant house; 

5. But I can do the highland fling 
Way down yonder at the hant house. 
Dance. 


6. Man said he wasn’t scared of ghosts crying 
Way down yonder at the hant house; 

6. But he turned sideways to keep from flying 
Way down yonder at the hant house. 
(Number 6 runs out on opposite side in 
zig-zag line, followed by the others.) 


Large sheets may be draped on ghosts for cos- 





Speeches and 
Rebuttal Material 


Power and Light 


Each bulletin on the Power and Light 
Question contains the following: 
. Four fifteen-minute speeches. (These 


are also arranged for three ten-minute 
speakers—Total of six speeches). 


. Authoritative footnotes for each im- 
portant statement. 

. A practical and usable brief on each 
side of question. 

. Approximately fifty 
ments, pro and con. 

5. Two pages of advice as to the best 
strategy to use in the attack. 

6. A practical and wysable bibliography 
on each side of the question. 


rebuttal argu- 


These bulletins are printed and not mim- 

eographed. Each is complete. 

Price: $2.00 per copy; 5 copies for $3.00 

We send them on approval and let you 
be the judge. In business since 1926. 


Write Us Your Needs 


Debate Coaches Bureau 


Box 242, T. C. Station 
Denton, Texas 
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tumes. A piece of white cloth with holes for eyes, 
nose, and mouth is tied over face and head. Or 
large paper bags may be cut out and slipped over 
head and tied or flared to be held in place. Dec- 
orate bags with black cats, bats, owls, moon, 
stars. 

Announce ghostily that before unmasking, the 
cleverest boy and girl masquerades are to be se- 
lected. Nominations are made silently by tapping 
the nominees on the shoulder. Pass two grains of 
corn to each guest, one for the vote for the girl, 
the other for the boy. Give each nominee a tin 
pan asking him to pass it to each guest to get 
as many votes as possible. Count the corn ballots 
and award a prize to the two who won. Small 
candy pumpkin pies made out of a spiced pump- 
kin flavored fudge placed on a Cleveland’s Choice 
fudge pie crust makes a tasty and attractive prize. 
One’s identity may now be revealed. 

CatT-E-CHISM 

Pass to the guests pencils and a typed cat-e- 

chism. Answers to each begin with “cat.” 


1. An underground tomb. 
2. A tree. 
3. An alphabetical list of books. 
4. An accident. 
5. A sauce for meats. 
6. One of the feathered tribe. 
7. A waterfall. 
8. A girl’s name. 
9. A mountain range. 
10. A church building. 
11. Domesticated animals. 
12. A common herb. 
13. One who prepares food. 
14. A gem-stone. 
15. An implement of warfare. 
16. The larva of a butterfly. 
17. A fisherman’s delight. 
. A Christian church. 


(ANSWERS ) 
1. Catacomb. 
2. Catalpa. 
3. Catalog. 
4. Catastrophe. 
5. Catsup. 
6. Cat bird. 
7. Cataract. 
8. Catherine. 
9. Catskill. 
10. Cathedral. 
11. Cattle. 
12. Catnip. 
13. Caterer. 
14. Cat’s eye. 
15. Catapult. 
16. Caterpillar. 
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17. Catfish. 
18. Catholic. 
(A suitable prize for this game would he a enve 
miniature toy kitten, a calico cat or a candy sirec 
Catiuh:.* held 
Jack O’LANTERN ‘ 





One of the jack o’ lanterns which has been used 
for a decoration may be used for this game. If 2 





should be a large and substantial one—either a ec 
fresh pumpkin or a cardboard one. The game js girls 
to toss Halloween balls into this lantern from the 
a distance of eight or ten feet. These balls may J shou! 






be small oranges on whch a_ face has been | 
sketched in black paint, or they may be orange 
and black balls. A bag of candy corn may be the 
prize to the winning side, or person. 

ForTUNE FAvors 

A Halloween party without fortunes would be 
like a Christmas without gifts. An experienced 
palmist in the community can interestingly tell 
what one’s hand reveals. 

Fortune favors which are articles in miniature 
or in small quantities are probably not so com 
mon as some methods of fortune telling. Some | 
of these favors may be found in stores as charms 
or as symbols used in birthday cakes. Fortune fa- 
vors may be used in one of the following ways, il 

1. Place each favor in a small numbered en- 12 
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INDEX 


@ The only complete biblio- 
graphical guide to current lit- 
erature describing occupa- 
tional opportunities, require- 
ments, and training. Covers 


all books, all U. S. Govern- 
































ment publications, and 150 
periodicals. Annotated and 
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yelope. The fortune reader has a fortune in rhyme 13. Postage stamp—postman. 











corresponding to each number. Guests draw the 14. Football—athlete. 
» 4 envelopes in turn and their fate is read. If de- 15. Penny—heiress. 
ndy sired, rhymes may be written in lemon juice and 16. Dice—gambler. 
held over the flame to be read. A variation of this 17. Pen point—literary man. 
js to have an original fortune told upon the presen- 18. Ship—sailor. 
ised | tation of the favor. 19. Finger nail file—manicurist. 
It 2. Give each guest an envelope in which is a 20. Shoe—cobbler. 
taf} piece of paper, a pencil and a favor. Ask the = years Spee 8 
e is } girls to write in rhyme, if possible, a fortune for on se saat y ators eeper. 
rom | the boys and the boys for the girls. The girls “4 Aesth g i o Pe eee 
may — should sign their names. A drawing of the for- pe anh Ra es i 
been # funes written follows. Have them read aloud. pi ae nie we 
ange — Partners for refreshments are found by the sig- ye Perfume—dealer oe PRETEND. 
the > ature of the girl on the boy’s fortune. 27. Aeroplane—aviator. 


28. Mitten—old maid. 
Some suggestions for fortune favors are: 
: REFRESH MENTS 
1. Pencil—professor. 








d be 2. Large pill—doctor. A caldron, suspended from a tripod and filled 
need 3. Spoon—domestic. with cider gives an added touch to the serving of 
tell 4, Milk bottle (small)—dairyman. refreshments. Individual pumpkin pies, doughnuts, 
5. Key—singer. or sandwiches tied in orange cellophane and black 
ature 6. Vegetable seed—gardener. ribbon will be relished with the cider. During or 
com- : 7. Soap—head of soap factory. just after the eating of refreshments an eerie end- 
Some 8 Candy—candy maker. ing to the party would be the telling of ghost 
a 9, Paint brush—artist. stories, 
e fe 10. Button—tailor. An effective decoration on a table is the us- 
“a Hl. Flower—florist. ing of the caldron idea in this way: Make a 
1 12. Gun—soldier. tripod of long, narrow sticks of candy. Suspend 
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President Roosevelt 
Governor Landon 
Representative Lemke 
Norman Thomas 

Earl Browder 
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Five Presidential Candidates Answer Fundamental Educational 
Questions in the October Issue of The Social Frontier. 
i Send two dollars for a year’s subscription and 
count yourself in on the MOST IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSIONS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOCIAL FRONTIER 
44 West 90th Street 
New York, New York 
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by means of ribbons, black or orange nut cups 
filled with nuts or sweets. Build underneath a fire 
made of red cellophane strips and use toffee 
candy straws for logs. 

Guost STorIES 

A small group will enjoy sitting in a darkened 
atmosphere to tell original stories. The leader 
of the group turns a dimmed flashlight on one 
of the guests. He is to start the story and con- 
tinue until the light has shifted to another who 
adds his contribution. The more weird and ghost- 
like they are the more fun is created. 

A large group will perhaps enjoy a story teller 
who has made preparation. In each community 
there generally is some one not associated with 
the school who will be willing to mask as a 
ghost and come to tell blood curdling tales. A 
thrilling climax to the party will be to have this 
mysterious person come unexpectedly from the 
world of spirits. 


A POLITICAL PARTY 
Dave Kramer 


The following burlesque election will furnish 
hilarious entertainment for about an hour for a 
crowd of forty people or more. 

These materials are needed in putting on this 
party: 

Twenty-four slips of paper, three each of num- 
bers one to eight 

One hundred small pieces of paper for ballots 

Four poles (polls). Broom handles may be used 

Two bean bags 

Two old brooms 

Twenty small beans 

Two large serving trays 


Pencils and paper for judges 


amon 
It is desirable to have a leader to conduefpiese ' 
the party who can command cooperation and inj} Just 
still pep into the proceedings. The leader shouldghe lea 
have an assistant to place the equipment as neededhie ev 
rs te 
e nur 
pach | 
sing | 
The 
wo” 
essa 

















Three judges are required. 

Divide the group into two equal sides—Deme 
crans and Republicrats. 

The leader and assistant act as chairmen of 
two groups for the purpose of receiving nomi 
tions and electing a candidate for President. Male 
candidates are preferred. 


pine on 

The two candidates are brought forward ané good 

stand on platform if there be one. fol 
Dp) 

The leader explains to the voters that it igfree j 

their right to know the platform, intentions, etesie in 


of the candidates. In other words, WHAT THEY the 
STAND FOR. Asked “what do you stand for /épubli 
they will naturally be at a loss to know whaf The 1 
to answer. The leader does not give them time} stan 
to think of anything to say but after a shortbbetion 
pause instructs them to “sit down then, no uséhjien, 7 


standing if you do not know what you stand for”hp thei 
Further examination of the candidates may bee opp 
made, their views on most any subject sought. y “ple 


The people are told that they should know so soli 
thing of the character of those whom they expe tin 
pect to put into office, they should know tha 
they have selected GOOD, CLEAN candidate 
Thereupon the leader, using a flash-light and 
magnifying glass examines the candidates’ 3 
and hands, making such disclosures of his findings F 
The leader: then states to the people that t 
have made a good choice of candidates, .in faci 
they are ideal owing to the fact that they kna 





as he sees fit. 






























































Two one-inch pipe couplings : ; ; Th 
Two medium-sized heads of cabbage so little of the issues of the campaign, not evel | 
One flash light what they stand for. “The less they know th 
One magnifying glass better candidates they make.” " 
Two milk strainers or The candidates are now presented with theif 
Two colanders credentials, (the rolls of cardboard listed in “ma : 
Two rolls of cardboard 30 in. long and 8 in. in _ terials needed”) and their crown of authority (th 
diameter milk strainers inverted on their heads). They ati pj. 
- incic 
‘ bei 
1. Nos. 1-2 call meeting. SCORE BOARD ,. 
2. Nos. 3-4 and two candidates prog 
electioneering. Democrans j 
3. Nos. 5-6 cast votes. 
4. Nos. 7-8 guard polls. 
5. Group—count ballots. Re publicrats j 
6. Two candidates carry precincts. ; 120 1 
7. Group—pass buck. ; 
9 School A ctivitieMetobe, 


dmonished to hold cr tc and to keep in place 


duct flese tokens at all times. 


id in| Just after the two parties have been established 
shouldfhe leader’s assistant passes out the numbered slips, 
eededgne even numbers to one party and the odd num- 
xs to the other. (The assistant should give 
e numbers five and six to fairly active persons. ) 
Demo, h person should pin his number on to avoid 
sing it. 
of ‘the The leader now asks the numbers “one” and 
-mInato” to stand. He explains that the first thing 
Male essary in any campaign is to call a meeting. 
e ones standing are then to give their idea of 
dang good hog call, the three on one side perform- 
fg, followed by the three on the other side. The 
it igftree judges, already established, decide which 
is, etesde in the aggregate performed the better, mark- 
THEYme the score board one point for either the 
for ?*Mepublicrats or Democrans, as the case may be. 
' whatfThe numbers “three” and “four” are now asked 
n tim} stand. It is pointed out by the leader that 
shortictioneering is the next logical step in a cam- 
no ustiion. The three numbers “three” and “four” tak- 
d fore their turn, are to kneel before a member of 
nay bee opposite party and in tones apt to get results 
it. fy “please give me your vote.” The person be- 
solicited is to reply “poor politician” at the 


electioneer is to make four stops, picking whom- 
ever he desires and making his plea three times 
to each person solicited. That is, he is to say 
three times while on his knees, “Please give me 
your vote.” 

If any person on the side being solicited laughs 
or smiles at the time his side is being solicited 
he is to go to the front of the hall, staying on the 
side of the hall to which he belongs. Now the 
presidential candidates, in turn, follow the same 
procedure, each being careful to keep his cre- 
dentials and crown of authority with him. It is 
well for the judges to stand at intervals along 
the line being solicited to better detect smiles. 
The side having the least number of persons up 
front at the close of the electioneering gains one 
more score on the board. 

The leader now explains that the next step in 
an election is to cast the The numbers 
“five” and “six” are asked to come forward. The 


votes. 


assistant scatters the one hundred slips of paper 
over the floor. The six persons forward are then 
started on a race to gather up the shps on the 
floor, the members of the side getting the most 
slips win a score for their party. 


It is explained by the leader that in most elec- 
tions there is dirty work at the polls and they 




















y somi 
ey exe time patting the head of the electioneer. Each have to be guarded, so the next event will be 
w_ that 
didatesy 
and a 
s’ eaty 
wl For Your Assembly Programs 
at th 
in fact Dramatizations of Pageant Plays 
, know 
4 oll The Declaration of Independence Prepared and presented by a class of high 
school girls under the direction of Elinor 
iow the and 
Murphy. 
The Constitutional Convention ie < 
h thet 1. ALL’S TRUE—A literary play 
in “mi By Zetta Dalton based on Shakespeare. 
ity (the 
| > TUE ‘ , oie TO). 
hey a This booklet presents these two historical ee I HE LONG ROAD TO lO 
. aap MORROW — A play correlating 
‘incidents in vivid dramatic form. Used by : : : 
a. PN wp ; History and Literature. 
' various patriotic societies, women’s clubs, 
| Rotarians, etc. Ideal for short assembly 3. DREAM PICTURES—Dramatiz- 
programs and history classes. ing the History of Painting. 
Price: 25 cents Price: 25 cents each 
The Palmer Company, 
120 Boylston Street PUBLISHERS Boston, Mass. 
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guarding the polls. The four polls listed are laid 
on the floor parallel and about sixteen inches 
apart. Two of the numbers “seven‘ are each given 
an old broom and stationed at each end of and 
about four feet in front of the group of polls. 
The two with brooms standing about the length 
of two broom handles apart, the line they form 
being parrallel with the polls. In turn, the num- 
bers “eight are given two bean bags to throw 
at the polls. The thrower is stationed midway 
between and about six feet from the guards. The 
thrower’s object is to disarrange the polls, the 
guards to block the bean bags with the brooms. 
After the numbers “eight” have had their inn- 
ing, the numbers “seven” take their turn. Ob- 
viously the side making the most disarrangements 
gains a score for their party. 

The leader announces that the ballots will now 
be counted. The two parties stand, in a row. The 
member at the end of each row is given ten 
beans. At a signal this member counts the ten 
beans into the hand of the person next to him 
and so on up the line. The line getting their beans 
to the end first gains a point. A judge should fol- 
low the beans along the line to be sure that they 
are counted into the hand of the next person one 
at a time. 

The leader now states that the success of an 
election depends upon the candidates carrying the 
precincts. The candidates are now to carry the 
precincts, which consists of the one inch pipe 
coupling stood on end in the center of a tray with 
a head of cabbage balanced on the pipe coupling. 
The candidates are to carry these precincts to 
the other end of the hall and back, remembering 
that they are not to lose their credentials nor 
their crown of authority. The credentials are not 
to be carried on the trays but in the hand. When 
the cabbage falls off the coupling or the crown 
from the head, the candidates must stop and get 
everything in order before proceeding. The win- 





ner, naturally, gains a point for his party. 
The election is over and as in all elections th 


‘post mortem brings out a lot of alibis and pass 


ing the buck. The buck will now be passed. Thi 
is done with both parties seated. The person 
the far end of each line is given a small beay: 
At a signal the bean is placed on the arm of the 
seat next. The person in that seat will place j 
on the seat-arm next and so on. If there are ng 
arms to the seat, place the bean on the knee. The 
side getting their bean to the other end of the 
line first wins the final point. Again the judges 
should follow along the line to be sure that t 
beans are placed and picked up as intended g 
that no one skipped when the bean drops (as # 
will). ’ 

The score board indicates to the people whi 
party has won the election. The successful candj 
date is pronounced elected to the Presidency of th 
Intensified States of Illusion. 








WHAT ABOUT YOUR ASSEMBLY PROGRAM? — 
The Assembly Service presents 


Pings for Upper, Grades. «2.0.6 csc euc cece $1.00 | 
ee MO EE yy a win Ries 66 0's Ved ae wea es $1.00 © 
Home Economics Plays .........eeeeee00: $1.00 4 
and others. Mimeographed plays only. 
Let us arrange your program! , 


ASSEMBLY SERVICE, 254 Dansville, N.Y, _ 











Turner Debate Book (GREEN) 
On Government Ownership of Electric Utili- 
ties. Contains complete briefs, strategy notes, 


liography. Single copy $2.50; two copies $3.25. © 


Turner Debate Book (Brown) 
(For Coaches’ Use Only) 
Contains six complete speeches (3 aff. and 3 
neg.) on the same question as above. $1.00 for © 
all six speeches. q 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Turner Center Debate Bureau 
Turner Center, Maine 
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GIANT FLOODLIGHT PROJECTORS 


The ideal 
night athletics. 
glare and shadows, Econom- 
ical to install and maintain. 
advice on 


illumination for 


Playground Apparatus 


. Complete line 
y) of all ages. 
durable. 


Also Bleachers, Line Markers, Line White 


Giant Mfg. Co. 
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lighting 


for children 
Safe, sturdy, 
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48 pages (6x9) covering the Flection 
Scene—prepared for the classroom— 
cover in colors—fully illustrated. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY SCHOLASTIC 
The American High School Weekly 


A RICH COURSE 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


The 1936 Election Handbook 












$1.00 
$1.00 . 
$1.00 For Every Student—and in Every Home 
NY. This fall the student will find himself in AMERICA VOTES is the simplest way to 
ra the midst of the most colorful political take advantage of this opportunity. In the 
period in American History. On all sides, hands of every student, and in his home, 






it promotes intelligent thinking and clari- 
fies confused ideas about the campaign. It 
is prepared for immediate classroom use, 


at home, in the street, in the daily news, 
he will be absorbing the excitement of elec- 





























Utili tion conversation. So this is the psychologi- gathers into itself all the scattered refer- 
ates cal moment to transform election drama ences, and simplifies the more complex prob- 
$3.20. into a study of the obligations and privi- lems by fine maps and charts. Its non- 
4 leges of citizenship—a time when no Social partisan, factual approach makes it an ideal 
Studies class can afford to be without the medium for bringing the rich events of 1936 
nd 3 1936 Election Handbook. into the classroom. 
0 for 
ed. WITH MAPS—CHARTS—CARTOONS—PORTRAITS 
1U Election Machinery—its construction and functions analyzed. 
Platforms—major Party Platforms printed in full; all platforms in parallel columns, com- 
pared issue by issue. 
Issues—impartial, documented discussions of the most serious problems before the 
, electorate. 
! Hi] Candidates—biographical sketches, portraits and principles. 
Party Histories—their rise, leaders, and the parts they played in American History. 
Third Party Movements—past and present—their political, economic, and social significance. 
Regular Price | SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
25c each Chamber cf Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh 
= To Scholastic ae for my pupils................ copies Pe “AMERICA 
| WORD bic csnacs ie ees 25c each. 
Subscribers | 
10c each | shddaukvdsbdaccstoesotieasvescivasocseincvennibnbinadens tnadudeokiaeiimeniaammtahie decal 


(one to each subscriber) 
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CHOOSING YOUR LIFE WORK, by William provincial, for it could be taken as a collectionf doct 
Rosengarten. Published by McGraw Hill Book from any other locality as well. “Marching Roun] fatec 
Company, 1936. 353 pp. the Levee,” “Weevily Wheat,” and “Old Dan§ jt is 


This book presents, in plain and non-technical 
language, a simple and effective plan whereby the 
individual may analyze his own capacities, apti- 
tudes, and interests, compare them with the re- 
quirements of representative occupations, and plan 
his career accordingly. While designed primarily 
for the use of the individual directly concerned, 
it should prove of equal value to the professional 
vocational counselor and to all others—parents, 
teachers, and social work—who are at times called 
upon to act in the capacity of vocational coun- 
selors. The new revised edition brings the mate- 
rial up to date. 





BOOKBINDING FOR SCHOOLS, by J. S. 
Hewitt-Bates. Published by the Manual Arts 
Press, 1935. 125 pages. 


This is a textbook for the use of teachers and 
students in elementary and secondary schools. By 
means of description and many illustrations the 
author has set forth the art of bookbinding in 
a fascinating and clearly understandable manner. 
Chapters are given to such subjects as: A Short 
History of Bookbinding; Materials Used in the 
Craft; Binding a Single Section Book; Sewing, 
Cutting, and Covering; and Designing and Fin- 
ishing. The treatment of the subject gives the 
reader profound respect for the art and craft of 
bookbinding and definite, practical knowledge of 
how to proceed in it. Clubs, classes, or individu- 
als interested in bookbinding will be glad to come 
into possession of this book. 





SWING AND TURN: TEXAS PLAY-PARTY 
GAMES, by William A. Owens. Published by 
Tardy Publishing Company, 1936. 117 pages. 


This is a collection of the play-party songs and 
games that were once popular in all rural com- 
munities and which still have an importarit place 
in the social life of some such communities. The 
reader will be fascinated at seeing in print what 
have existed for most of us as folk songs and 
dances passed by example and word of mouth 
from one generation to another. The fact that 
this collection was made of play-party songs and 
games popular in Texas does not make the book 
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Tucker” are typical of the some fifty party TI 
numbers described. The music is given for many 





* . oe . itt 
of them. This book will find interested readers, 
CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP, by Edwin €f ¢€RE 


Broome and Edw.n W. Adams. Published by the} Pt 
















Macmillan Company, 1935. 428 pages. 32: 

The authors of this book have prepared a text A 
book in good citizenship. They believe that char§ js in 
acter education and training for citizenship am§ ment 
identical processes. This book is their attempt tf tive 
present to young people sueh a philosophy as willf the 1 
make them happy at the business of being good ‘ 
citizens. Illustrations, exercises, and text materialf sion 
are presented in a way that impresses the readet§ [I de 
A school that is interested in a textbook to tive 1 
placed in the hands of students in an attempt is a 


direct citizenship training will find that book w 
adapted to their needs. 

for d 
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EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN RE 
LATION TO THE CURRICULUM, by Gale 





Jones. Published by the Bureau of Publicati yaile 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 193 subje 
99 pages. om ir 
of pr 
The opposition to the use and implications off taken 
the term “extra-curricular” is largely on th} tical. 
grounds that these tend to place an undeseryel§ first | 
and undesirable discriminatory restriction upong motes 
these activities. There have been several attempl 
to clarify the situation and to correlate ore Edt 
closely the curriculum and the extra-curriculum® ratio 
usually in the direction of relating the latter #} We n 
the former. ; guidai 


¥. 


Now comes Galen Jones with a real contrib. people 
tion—the most careful and complete study yet me 4 leader 
of this relationship. From 269 high schools Dig 
Jones collected data, both facts and opinions, aj 
28 different extra-curricular activities, concernimy this n 


such items as, time of inception, status at intro§ leisure 
duction, change in status, present status, trends i —Jam 
relation to the curriculum, the extent of participa) 

tion, and the curricularness or extra-curricularnesg — It i: 


of the various activities. Then on the basis of tig 18 not 
opinions of the administrative officers of the 
schools, other writings, and logic he arrives at@ 
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whether it belongs in the curriculum or in the 
extra-curriculum. 


The individual who is interested in these ac- 
tivities, as well as the one who is not interested, 
should read this dissertation. Unlike many other 
doctoral dissertations it does not need to be trans- 
fated; it can be read. And it is as interesting as 
it is instructive. 

This phase of education would be greatly bene- 
fitted by other scientific studies of this type and 
caliber. 

CREATIVE SCHOOL MUSIC, Fox & Hopkins. 

Published by Silver Burdette Company, 1936. 

325 pages. 


A concise and practical aid to the teacher who 
js interested in stimulating the pupils of the ele- 
mentary grades and junior high schools to crea- 
tive work in music. Part I of this book compares 
the philosophy and psychology of “new and old” 
education, and concludes with a technical discus- 
sion of the creative act and stimulation of it. Part 
II deals with methods of aiding children in crea- 
tive musical expression. Familiar or original poetry 
is a great stimulant to creative music. The au- 
thors give proven methods for correlating the two 
and offer helpful suggestions and definite plans 


for development of both original poetry and mel- 


ody. The toy orchestra is given a detailed and un- 
derstanding treatment—more complete and worth- 
while than the majority of references on that 
subject. In conclusion, the chant and music for 
an Indian Unit are discussed. The outlined plans 
of procedure on various phases of creative work 
taken up in this book are comprehensive and prac- 
tical. In Part III, original songs, by pupils of the 
first nine grades, are reproduced with explanatory 
notes by the authors. 





Education for leisure needs training and prep- 
aration just as much as education for vocations. 
We need avocational guidance as well as vocational 
guidance. We must not regiment the recreation of 
people, but we must give them opportunities and 
lkadership. This means that we must give them 
places and programs where they can find expres- 
Sion for their interests, skills, and talents. All 





“this means preparation, training, and discipline if 


Kisure is to be an asset rather than a liability. 
=James E. Rogers, School Management, April ’36. 





It is time for patriots to insist that patriotism 


“% not the last refuge of a scoundrel, nor the 
Monopoly of the ignorant, prejudiced, and fanatic. 


—Dorothy Thompson. 
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American 
Federation of 
Teachers 


506 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
= 


The American 
Federation of Teachers 


desires to establish an intimate con- 
tact and an effective co-operation 
between the teachers and the other 
workers of the community. 


The American 
Federation of Teachers 


desires to co-operate with all civic 
organizations for improved civic 
life. Groups of seven or more pub- 
lic school teachers are invited to af- 
filiate with this National Organiza- 
tion of Classroom Teachers for mu- 
tual assistance, improved profes- 
sional standards, and the democra- 
tization of the schools. 


= 
Our Slogan Is 


Democracy in Education - 


Education for Democracy 


The American Teacher 


published bi-monthly by THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 
Membership dues carry subscription 
to the magazine. To all others the 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 
25 cents per copy. 








ERROR 

School-teacher : “Percival, you are half an hour 
late, what was the matter ?” 

Percy: “I went out with Pa to a lynching party, 
and we stayed until the last man was hung.” 

Teacher (severely): “Was hanged, Percival.” 
—The lurrow. 

Geo 
THE VIEWPOINT 

Boss: “You ask high wages for a man with no 
experience.” 

Applicant: “But it’s so much harder work when 
you don’t know anything about  it.’—Te-xras 
Outlook 

GH? 
From AGE To AGE 

Son: “Say, Dad, the teacher asked me _ this 
morning to find the greatest common divisor.” 

Dad: “Great heavens, is that thing still lost? 
The teacher had me hunting for it when I was 
a kid too.” 

Cw 
WortH THE Cost 

Skijold: “Has your son’s college education been 
of any value?” 

Bjorn: “Oh, yes; it cured his mother of 
bragging about him.”—Texas Outlook. 


cw 
Goop IDEA 
The following notice was inserted in a farm 


magazine : 
“Anyone found near my chicken house at night 
will be found there next morning.” 


cw 


Harduppe—lI say, old fellow, can you lend me 
a dollar for a day or so? 

Tyte—I’m very sorry, but the dollar I keep for 
lending purposes is out at present. However, I 
can put your name on my waiting list. 


—The Pathfinder. 
Cow 


Struck by the notice “Iron Sinks” in a store 
window, a brilliant passer-by went inside and said 
that he was well aware that iron sank. The smart 
shopkeeper replied : 

“Yes, and time flies, but wine vaults, sulphur 


% ¢ 


springs, jam rolls, grass slopes, music sta 
Niagara falls, moonlight walks, sheep run, Ke 
hops, and holiday trips, scandal spreads, rubh 
tires, and wire stays——” ; 

But the visitor had bolted. Collecting 
thoughts, however, he returned and shouted, “Y, 
I know, and marble busts.’—From the Kalends4q 
Williams and Wilkins. 
Cw " 
Inspector: “Got away, has he? Did you guard 
all the exits?” 4 

Country Constable: “Yes, but we think he 
have left by one of the entrances.” ; 
—Cooperative News, 

Cw 

VELLY GOODEE 
A guest at a banquet took pains to make hig 

self agreeable to a Chinese who was sitting 
to him. Somewhat at a loss for small talk, } 

ventured, after the first course, to inquire: 
“Likee soupee ?” ; 
There was no reply except a genial beam. Af 
the next course, he followed up his first opent 
with “Likee fishee?” This evoked a still m@ 
genial beam. 4 
Later in the evening the visitor from the F 
East responded to a toast in perfect English, 7 
On resuming his seat, he asked his discomfi 
neighbor: “Likee speechee?”—Texas Outlook, 





“Extra-curricular activities are now recognia 
as an essential part of the educational program} 
every well-conducted secondary school. The ¥ 
sponsibility for leadership in formulating and pp 
viding a well-balanced program of activities 
upon the principal or chief executive of the schoe 
The responsibility for efficient cooperation in 
work rests upon each member of the teachii 
staff. Assistance in this field is as truly a pa 
of the teacher’s duty as is the instruction 4 
pupils within the classroom.”—W. W. Carpent 
and John Rufi, The Teacher and Secondat 
School Administration, p. 160. I 





John W. Studebaker, United States Comm 
sioner of Education, introduced a unique type) 
commencement program at the University | 
North Carolina last spring when he arranged: 
lead a discussion in which five graduating $ 
dents of the university participated—J/ournal © 
Education. : 





Onward forever moves the race, 

Man struggles to improve his place, 

And once improved, he can no more 

Exist where he had lived before. i 
—Edgar A. Guest 
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